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Art. I.- PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF THE BOOK OF PRO- 
VERBS. 


BY PROF, J. A. BAUMAN. 


Among the majority of Christians, clerical as well as lay, the 
Old Testament Scriptures do not receive that attention and 
regard which, both on account of their intrinsic worth and the 
aid they give to the correct understanding of the New, they so 

‘richly merit. This is especially true of the Book of Proverbs. 
It contains matter of inexpressible value. It shows how the 
great truths of revelation are to be actualized in the life of the 
individual. It teaches the true character of a holy life, and 
how to attain it. There is no book better fitted, therefore, to 
be studied by the young in order to gain success and happiness 
in this life, without risking the bliss of the life to come. Yet 
how seldom is it made a book of instruction. How few are the 
educators who make it a basis of their systems of education. 
Where is the Sunday-school which takes it as the text of its 
lessons, or the pastor who presents its claims to his congrega- 
tion? Though unsectarian enough to satisfy the demands of 
all, where is the public-school teacher who reads it regularly 
in his school every morning ? 

Sensible of this neglect, and believing that most of it arises 
from ignorance of its value as a book of eee: for the 
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young, we shall endeavor in the following pages to prove its 
claims to such a distinction, by presenting an outline of the 
truths it teaches and the training it imparts. In so doing we 
do not propose to enter upon any discussion of its authorship, 
time or manner of its compilation, but to confine ourselves 
solely to its contents. 

The Book of Proverbs deserves to be carefully and diligently 
studiel, both on account of the principles it inculcates, and the 
manner in which it expresses them. It presents thoughts in a 
way at once striking and forcible, calculated to arrest the at- 
tention of even the dullest comprehension, and retain it. In so 
far, therefore, it will richly repay the study of him who designs 
to attain the position of a successful public speaker. If De- 
mosthenes transcribed the history of Thucidydes eight times in 
order to habituate himself to the style of that author, modern 
orators would do well to undergo the same test with regard to 
the book under consideration. 

Its apothegms are brimful and running over with thought. 
They are terse, vigorous, suggestive. The most comprehensive 
ideas are compressed into sentences of the smallest possible 
compass. The separate maxims shine with all the lustre of 
diamonds, and like them, are small in bulk, but immense in 
value. A thorough study of them must give to the student a 
power of condensed and therefore forcible expression, which will 
be of the utmost importance to him. It will lead him to pre- 
sent his thoughts in plain yet glowing language, to avoid indi- 
rectness and vagueness of diction, and to abstain from the use 
of words without meaning and phrases devoid of thought, no 
rare accomplishment in these days of innumerable newspapers 
and magazines. 

The Hebrew name for the didactical sayings found in the Book 
of Proverbs is mashal, which signifies to compare, and hence 
we observe that the truths intended to be conveyed are rendered 
learer and more impressive by comparing them with others 
which are similar, contrasting them with those which are oppo- 
site, repeating them in a different form, or viewing them from 
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another standpoint. In all these ways they awaken, exercise 
and strengthen the reasoning powers of the student. He is led 
to weigh argument with argument, assertion with assertion, 
fact with fact. He is taught to be careful and accurate in his 
comparisons, and precise in his distinctions. The formation of 
such a habit will be of vast importance to him throughout 
his life. In thus balancing and comparing he must necessarily 
draw his conclusions. Thereby his judgment is brought into 
activity,and increased in readiness, efficiency and reliability. 
The proverb puts truth into the shape of this is so; that is so; 
therefore. It does not always present the conclusion itself, 
but leaves it to be drawn by the reader or hearer. Who can 
overrate the importance of a good judgment, especially that 
form of it which we call common-sense? This is the sort which 
a careful study of the Book of Proverbs will almost necessarily 
impart. We are told that Friederich Christoph Ocetinger, the 
Wurtemberg theosophist, and known among his contemporaries 
as the ‘‘ Magus of the South,” studied this book as the princi- 
pal repository of what he termed “sensus communis.” He also 
employed them for the purposes of religious instruction, writing 
them out on separate slips of paper, and having his pupils 
draw them by lot and commit them to memory. J. A. Bengel, 
the well-known author of Bengel’s Gnomon, seems to have 
held this book in the same high esteem. As a source of sound 
common-sense, it ought to occupy the first place in the in- 
struction of the young. It deserves faithful study on their 
part, and will abundantly repay whatever time or toil they may 
expend upon it. 

Many of the maxims contained in it are well described under 
the term, “dark sayings.” Their meaning does not lie upon 
the surface. Their countenances do not betray the emotions 
of their hearts. Like the precious metals in the earth, the 
rich thought in them lies hidden deep within, and must be ob- 
tained by painstaking labor. Like the parables of our Lord, 
they are calculated to awaken interest and provoke research. 
They, therefore, lead men to think. They arouse minds which 
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would lie dormant, under ordinary modes of presenting truth. 
It is not one of the lesser excellencies of the Holy Scriptures 
that they excite and strengthen the intellectual faculties. No 
one can be associated long with a diligent student of the Bible 
without perceiving its influence upon the development and dis- 
cipline of his mind. What is true of all of the divine word 
is particularly true of the Book of Proverbs. By grappling 
with the dark sayings of the wisest of men we enlarge and 
strengthen our attention, concentration, reasoning and judg- 
ment. The mere manner, therefore, of presenting truth has 
educational value, and thus forms a strong argument for em- 
ploying the Proverbs of Solomon as a means wherewith to 
discipline and train the minds of the young. 

The preface to the book, contained in the first six verses of 
the first chapter, declares the object of the work. This object 
is to make the ignorant acquainted with wisdom and know- 
ledge; to cause them to receive the instruction of wisdom ; or, 
as Zockler translates, “to give subtilty to the simple, to the 
young man knowledge and discretion.” The fifth verse informs 
us that the instruction is not only for the simple and inexperi- 
enced, but also for the wise: “A wise man will hear and 
will increase learning ;” that is, he who is wise will hearken to 
these sayings, and will add to his knowledge; he will understand 
the proverbs and the dark sayings of the wise, and know how 
to interpret them. We are here forcibly reminded of the words 
of our-Lord, Matt. xiii. 12: “To him that hath shall be given 
and he shall have more abundance.” The purpose, then, of 
this collection of maxims and dark sayings was to give a book of 
instruction and discipline to the simple and the wise. We have 
shown how well adapted the form is for such a purpose, and 
shall now enter upon the consideration of the matter. But 
first let us take a brief view of some preliminary particulars. 

There is much in the world of what pretends to be true wis- 
dom, but is not; which is an injury instead of a benefit to 
man, Mere intellectual acquirements will not make men. 
Moral stamina is needed for that, and this in its highest and 
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best forms is the result of a living faith in a personal God. 
Every true system of education, therefore, must be based on the 
fear of God, and it is upon this foundation that the wisdom of 
the Book of Proverbs rests. At the very threshold of this 
grand Temple of Wisdom we meet with the declaration, “ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.” Plato wrote 
above the doors of his school, ““Let- no one who is not a 
geometrician enter here;” but Solomon, with deeper in- 
sight into the needs of humanity, writes, “ Let the ignorant, 
the simple, the young, enter in the fear of the Lord.” In har- 
mony with this is his idea of what makes a wise man. It is 
not a brilliant intellect and prodigious stores of learning, but 
he has understanding, he is the truly wise man, who has know- 
ledge of the holy.’ His standard, wherewith he estimates the 
worth of sublunary affairs, is not, therefore, the low one of 
temporal prosperity, as some would have us to believe, but is 
the standard of eternity, the only proper one. Grecian culture 
and refinement, its philosophy and art, as little as Roman 
bravery, organization and statesmanship, could preserve a na- 
tion from corruption and decay. Holiness alone, the offspring 
of a belief in a holy God, is the salt which can preserve any 
nation from gradually sinking into moral rottenness and con- 
sequent dissolution. Any system of education that wants this 
substrata of fear in God is built upon sand which the ceaseless 
ebb and flow of the billows of time’s vast sea will remove 
’ hence; such a structure, however massive, must sink into a 
wreck. Let it not be forgotten that the fear of God here 
placed as the basis of all true wisdom is not a slavish dread, 
but a filial fear of offending a kind Heavenly Father. We 
ascertain this not so much from a direct assertion of the fact, 
but from the spirit which pervades every mention of the Lord. 

In order that a system of education may be successful in the 
highest sense,—that is, in making men a blessing to their fellow- 
men, in causing them to be at peace with themselves and in har- 


Proverbs ix. 10. 
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mony with their God,—it must take a proper view of man. Too 
many schemes of education are founded upon the idea that all 
man needs to fulfil his mission upon earth is the cultivation of 
his intellect. It was the mistake of Greece and Rome to be- 
lieve that man’s moral delinquencies result from ignorance. 
This view arises from the belief that man by nature is pure 
and holy, with no bias towards good or evil; that his moral 
sense is a mere tabula rasa, ready to receive any impressions ; 
that when he knows the evil and the good, with their certain 
effects upon his happiness, he will invariably choose the good ; 
that, finally, morai obliquity is the result of circumstances and 
training. It takes but little experience to perceive the fallacy 
of such a view. Man is sinful; his intellect and his heart 
have a wrong bias, and his judgments and conclusions lose 
accuracy thereby. There are many persons under the im- 
pression that the best way to strengthen the character of their 
sons is to allow them to run into all sorts of temptations. It 
is true, character will only be made firm and strong by the 
overcoming of difficulties ; but the exposure that will produce 
this effect and not result in utter ruin, must be judicious, and 
regulated by the knowledge that man is conceived and born in 
sin, and more liable to choose the evil than the good. If a 
mistake be made, it had better be on the side of too little ex- 
posure than too much. 

The sinfulness of man by nature is ever present to the 
author of the Book of Proverbs. It is full of warnings against 
the beginnings of evil, thus implying that man is in danger 
from temptation, however small it may be, on account of a pre- 
disposition to sin. Then again, his assertion that “foolishness 
is bound in the heart of a child,”' seems to imply the same 
thing. In ch. xxi. ver. 6, we find a clearer expression of this 
belief: ‘‘ A faithful man, who can find?’”’ This means, where 
is the man in whom you can place implicit confidence? All are 
prone to sin and liable to fall under temptation. No one can 


1 Proverbs xxii. 15. 
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be entirely placed upon his honor under all circumstances. The 
ninth verse of the same chapter is still clearer : “ Who can say, 
I have made my heart clean, Fam pure from my sin?” No 
one. All are conceived and born in sin. 

Let no one imagine, however, that such a view of man leads 
to a harsh treatment of the young. Throughout the whole 
system of training inculcated in the Proverbs of Solomon runs 
the golden thread of love. Mark how frequently and affec- 
tionately the wise man addresses his young hearer as “my 
son,” (i. 8,10, 15; ii. 1,3; i. 11, 21; xxiii. 15, 26, &e., &e.,) 
and exhorts him to follow the paths of wisdom. Yea, wisdom 
herself appeals to the simple with words of anxious yearning. 
What a strain of tenderness pervades the whole of the eighth 
chapter! How full of anxiety is Wisdom for the welfare of 
those addressed! How she endeavors, by presenting every 
kind of inducement, to bring the young to accept her instruc- 
tion. What a powerful exhibition she makes for this purpose, 
of the delights which wisdom brings. Thus should all teachers 
approach their pupils, with the same tender anxiety, the same 
loving care, the same tireless efforts. 

The preciousness of instruction is set forth at great length 
in order to persuade men to accept it. Wisdom is set higher 
than all else. It is more precious than gold, silver or rubies ;' 
indeed, there is nothing which can be compared to it in value ;? 
it brings happiness,* blessedness,‘* peace and pleagure ;° life, ° 
riches and honor ;’ length of days,* and enables men to live 
securely,® act prudently,” govern successfully." Whilst the 
highest motives are presented, they do not keep out of sight 
the lower ones. So much is this the case, that it is sometimes 
asserted that the Book of Proverbs offers too much a mere 
prudential and even worldly policy—that its proffered rewards 
are solely those of this life. The latter statement is partly 
correct, but does not lessen the value of the book. It is to be 

! Prov. iii. 14, 15; viii. 10. * viii. 11. iii.13. ‘viii. 34. Siii.17. ‘iii. 
22; viii. 35, 36; iv. 20-22. "viii, 18-21; iv. 5-9. %iv. 10; ix. 11. *iv. 12; 
vi. 20-23. “viii. 12; xxi. 20. "viii. 15; xxi. 22. 
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one of practical wisdom. It is to show how to apply the 
truths of religion to the affairs of everyday life. It desires 
to make all men holy. From its very nature, therefore, 
it is to present such motives as will influence all, even 
the worldly, to a strictly moral life. It sets forth the experi- 
ence of the wise man, which can only embrace the rewards 
in this world. Yet wisdom is said to be the principal thing,' 
that wisdom which consists in the knowledge of the holy, which 
is not of earth, but “was set up from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was,”* which cometh down from 
above.* This wisdom is more than riches, honor, pleasure, the 
things which the world esteems most highly. In addition to 
these proofs that it does not recommend a worldly policy, there 
are passages which declare the worthlessness of riches, unless 
joined with righteousness. Treasures of wickedness profit no- 
thing; but righteousness delivereth from death.‘ Riches not 
employed for the good of others decreases, ° and all ill-gotten 
wealth does not prosper. ° 

Whether the incentive of happiness in a life to come is or is 
not found in the Book of Proverbs is very much disputed. 
Life and death are frequently placed before the young man as 
the reward of righteousness, or the punishment of wickedness. 
Wisdom is “a tree of life;”” sound wisdom and discretion are 
“life” unto the soul;* the labor of the righteous tendeth to 
“‘life.”® The word life, as used in these and many other 
passages, principally refers to length of days. This seems 
proven by the fact that long life is stated to be the reward of 
those very things to which life without any qualification is 
attached as a reward at other places. Prov. ix. 11 says, “By 
me thy days shall be multiplied and the years of thy life shall 
be increased,” and Wisdom is the speaker. Again, x. 27 says, 
“‘The fear of the Lord prolongeth days.” Some interpreters, 
indeed, can discover nothing more than this anywhere; but 
this seems to be a mistake. When we read such expressions as 


1 Prov. iv. 7. ? viii. 23. *° Jas. iii. 13,17. ‘Prov. x. 2, 3; xi.4. ®xi. 
24-27; xii. 7. ®xiii. 11. ‘xiii. 18. *iii, 22. %x. 16. 
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the following; ‘In the way of righteousness there is life, and 
in the pathway thereof there is no death;'” ‘“ When a wicked 
man dieth his expectation shall perish; ”* “ The righteous has 
hope in his death;”* “ The way of life is above to the wise, 
that he may depart from hell beneath ;‘—we can scarcely help 
believing that the author had the idea of immortality in mind 
when he wrote them. It is interesting to observe how closely the 
teachings of the wise man, and of Him who is wisdom per- 
sonified correspond, when we compare the Book of Proverbs 
with the Sermon on the Mount. Both deal mainly with man’s 
life on earth, therefore, allow the idea of immortality to re- 
cede into the background. 

Long life is promised by the Wisdom of the Old Testament, 
as one of the rewards of a righteous course of conduct; but 
this is the necessary result of such a course. A prudent re- 
straint of one’s passions and emotions, a proper moderation in 
meat and drink, will bring about such aresult. He who refrains 
from sinful actions and from indulging in sinful desires, will, 
even in a worldly sense, be prosperous. The man who walks 
in the way of wisdom, or, what is the same thing, in the way of 
God’s commandments, is fulfilling the purpose his Creator, as 
well as Law-giver had in view from the first, and the necessary 
result, prosperity in earthly as well as spiritual things, must 
follow. But temporal success is nowhere separated from God's 
blessing. “Godliness is profitable to all things, having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.”* 
At the very beginning of Proverbs (iii. 4) we find the reward 
for faithfully hearkening unto the call of wisdom to be, the 
“favor of God and man.” Upon this Zockler well comments: 
“What, however, is this ‘favor of God and man’ but the in- 
separable attendant and consequence of genuine wisdom ? 
What is this but the being a true child of God, the belonging to 
the fellowship of God and His people, the co-citizenship in the 


Prov. xii. Authorities on this passage are about equally divided. ? xi. 7. 
For he has no hope beyond this life. * xiv. 32. But the righteous has. 
* Prov. xv. 24. 51 Tim. iv. 8. ? 
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kingdom of truth and blessedness?” The doctrine of the 
author of Proverbs here joins hands with the doctrine of Christ. 

We perceive clearly, therefore, that the best of motives, the 
favor of God, is put before the young as an incentive to be- 
come wise in heart and life. It is an end, but also at the 
same time-a motive. The Book of Proverbs, then, promises 
life, successful earthly life, and back of this, eternal life, to all 
who listen to the teachings of wisdom, just the very motives 
which will reach all. 

Such, then, is the groundwork of this book of instruction. 
We find it to be solid rock, not shifting sand. 

Let us now look more closely into the lessons it strives to 
instil into the youthful mind. Are they such as ought in this 
era of enlightenment and progress to be especially impressed 
upon the rising generation? Can we in presenting it say with 
the prophet, ‘‘ Ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls?”' We 
shall see. 

We shall first set forth its views concerning the family. 
After contemplating modern ideas respecting marriage and di- 
vorce, it is refreshing to turn to those here presented. The 
legislators of Indiana did not obtain their sentiments con- 
cerning these subjects from this book. 

Marriage is here looked upon as a covenant with God, as 
well as between two persons. The strange woman “ forsaketh 
the guide of her youth, and forgetteth the covenant of her 
God.”* Beautifully appropriate as an illustration of this idea 
is 1 Sam. xx. 23. 

The statement in Genesis that it is not good for man to be 
alone is plainly the sentiment of this book. He who findeth a 
wife (¢. e. in the true sense of helpmeet) findeth a good thing, 
and is to consider her as a favor from the Lord.* She is His 
gift. Houses and riches may be inherited, but a prudent wife 
is from the Lord.* In short, marriages are made in heaven. 


1 Jer. vi. 16. 2 Prov. ii. 17. 5 xviii. 22. * xix. 14; 
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The author is enthusiastic in his praises of the good wife. “A 
virtuous wife is a crown to her husband;! she buildeth his 
house ;* she does him good and not evil, so that the heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her.”* The thirty-first chap- 
ter is mainly an exhibition of her many virtues, among which 
frugality, industry, prudence, wisdom, and especially fear of 
God are predominant, Favor or grace of manner is deceitful, 
beauty is vain; it is neither of these two, therefore, which 
form the charm of the good wife, but she is “a woman that 
feareth the Lord.”* Due honor is to be given to such a wife. 
“ Give her the fruit of her hands; and let her own works praise 
her in her gates.” ® 

But the misfortune of possessing a bad wife is not under- 
rated. She is a continual annoyance. Her contentions are 
like “a continual dropping,” ® and a life in the wilderness is 
preferable to living with her.” A wife, therefore, may make 
home a foretaste of heaven or hell for a man. He should, 
consequently, exercise the greatest care in his selection. In 
these days of unhappy marriages much of the blame is to be 
put upon the undue haste with which so many enter into the 
obligations and trials of married life, and upon the qualities 
which determine the selection. These are most frequently 
matters of appearance and display, and are not those which 
make the solid structure of a good character. Young men 
should learn wisdom from the book before us in the matter of 
selecting a partner for life. This is the more necessary since 
the choice once made cannot be altered. A man is to be true 
to his wife. No sin is more inveighed against than the sin of 
adultery. The young man is again and again warned against 
the strange woman. In vy. 15-20 the husband is exhorted to 
find his happiness at home with his own wife. There is no talk 
about incompatibility or divorce. The advice is, ‘Make a 
good choice, then remain true to that choice.” Who can say 


1 Prov. xii. 4. *xiv. 1. *xxxi. 11,12. ‘xxxi. 30. ®xxxi.31l. ®xix. 13. 
7 xxi. 19. 
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that instructions such as these are not needed for the young 
people of our day, or of any age? 

Woman is to be looked upon as having an equal right with 
the husband in the training of her children. ‘My son, hear 
the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother.”* In the description given us of the good wife, she is 
represented as opening her mouth with wisdom, and having in 
her tongue the law of kindness, and looking well to the ways of 
her household, which must have embraced the training of her 
children. 

These passages, and many similar ones, make the education 
of children, especially their moral and religious education, 
the duty of the parents. It is not to be delegated to others. 
College, academy, high-school and common-school are to do 
their work, and cannot be wisely dispensed with, but the re- 
ligious and moral training ought to come from the parents. It 
is a sad thing when it must come from others. Neither Sunday- 
schools nor pastors can take the parents’ place in this. The 
prevalence of Sunday-schools has had much to do with the 
neglect of systematic family religious culture, and in so far has 
been an evil. The remedy is not to abolish Sunday-schools, 
but instruct parents in their responsibilities. 

Children are properly valued. They are the “crown of old 
men,”” but this only when they are obedient, virtuous and wise. 
Many are the passages which speak of the shame foolish sons 
are to their parents, and of the gladness a virtuous son brings 
to.the hearts of his father and mother.® 

Parents are neither to be too indulgent nor too severe. 
They are to be strict, but loving: When necessary, they ought 
not to spare the rod. They are first of all to walk in the ways 
they desire their children to choose. In Prov. xxiii. 12 we find 
an exhortation to apply the heart unto instruction, and in the 
following verses advice to parents how to train children. Octin- 


1 Prov. i.8; vi. 20." *Prov. xvii.6. ‘°%x.1: xv. 25; xvii. 21, 25; xxiii. 
15; xvi. 24, 25. 
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ger, therefore, considers the first verse as an introduction to 
the following, and explains it to mean that as you train yourself 
you will train your children. He is doubtless correct. Ex- 
ample is better than precept. Verses 13 and 14 inculcate the 
necessity of correcting children, and the fearful responsibility 
of neglecting it: “Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt 
deliver his soul from hell.” Other passages are: ‘“ Chasten thy 
son while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his ery- 
ing;' Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.”* This points attention to the 
fact that training, to be successful, must begin early; that 
youth is the time to lay the foundations of a good character. 
Verse 15th of the chapter just referred to takes note of the 
natural depravity of the human heart, which causes the neces- 
sity of correction. Parents are to regulate their training ac- 
cordifg to the natural dispgsition of the child, which is early 
manifested. * 

The duties of children towards their parents and superiors 
are faithfully portrayed. Few will say that the rising genera- 
tion does not require to be instructed upon this point. Young 
America is proverbially a very irreverent and disrespectful 
youngster. Children are to take diligent heed unto the teach- 
ings of their parents; * are to be obedient and affectionate ;° he 
who is not attentive is called a ‘‘ scorner,”® and a “ fool; ”” 
severe punishment is threatened to the disobedient.* The 
affectionate relation which ought to exist between parents and 
children is shown in iv. 3,4: “I was my father’s son, tender 
and only beloved in the sight of my mother. He taught me 
also, and said unto me, Let thine heart retain my words: 
keep my commandments and live.” 

The relation of teacher to pupil is admirably set forth by 
the manner in which the author of the book approaches those 
for whom he writes. He calls them “children,”® at other 


1 Prov. xix. 18; xiii. 24. ? xxii.6. °xx.1]. ‘xxiii.22. ‘xxiii. 26. 
Sxiii.1l. ‘xv. 5. ®xx. 20; xxx.17. *iv. 1. 
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times by the tender title of “my son.”' The tender, affection- 
ate solicitude of the true teacher is well shown in the first 
chapter. There wisdom is represented as going abroad seeking 
to attract the young to her ways. She crieth without, in the 
chief place of concourse, in the openings of the gates, in the 
city.* Hear how urgently she pleads! ‘ How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity? and the scorners delight in their 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge? Turn you at my re- 
proof.”* But if she cries in vain, she too will finally refuse to 
hear, because they “set at naught her counsel, and would none 
of her reproof.”* How similar to this is Christ’s pleading and 
warning in Matt. xi. 28, and xxiii. 37-39. 

In the eighth chapter wisdom is personified, and although 
we may read too much into the text to say that wisdom is here 
the same who was in the beginning with God and was God, yet 
the similarity is very close. Like Christ, wisdom pleads, ° is 
the truth, is understood by those who seek,’ was with God in 
the beginning,* was the delight of God,® and is life to those 
who receive her.” The great pattern of every true teacher set 
forth in the Book of Proverbs is wisdom, and this wisdom is 
a foreshadowing of the Greatest of teachers, ‘in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” " 

The training of the daughter is not especially mentioned, but 
from the description of the good wife in chapter xxxi. we can 
infer that she was educated so as to be a proper helpmeet to 
her husband. Experience proves that no woman’s life is quite 
complete without the love of husband and children; and the 
education which will make her a suitable wife will fit her also 
for a useful and happy life; and any education which unfits a 
woman for being a wife and mother, is more than a mistake,— 
it is a grievous wrong to her, and a crime against nature. The 
woman described in the last chapter of Proverbs, if doomed to 
the loneliness of maidenhood, would be able to cope success- 


1 Prov. i. 10; 18, &., &c. 71.20, 21. *%i. 22, 23. i. 25. 
5 Prov. viii. 1-4. ‘viii. 7,8. ‘viii.g, ‘®viii. 22-29. ®viii. 30. viii. 35, 36. 
Col. ii. 3. 
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fully with the difficulties of life. She has industry, skill, 
prudence, business talent; she has wisdom, kindliness, and a 
religious disposition, What woman, with such qualifications, 
could not make her own way in the world, if afforded a chance, 
and obliged to do so? Let the daughters of our day be thus 
educated, and our sons trained in the practical piety and wis- 
dom of this book, and we need entertain no fears concerning 
the future of our country. As long as home-training is what 
it should be, so long a nation based upon the will of the people 
cannot fail to prosper. 

This brings us to consider what our work has to teach con- 
cerning government. 

A government must be founded on righteousness, for it is 
“ righteousness that exalteth a nation,” and “sin is a reproach 
to any people.” How greatly is this forgotten! Some foul 
blots upon the fair escutcheon of our young nation’s fame 
would be wanting had this truth been remembered. The riches 
of a country do not consist in its agricultural, or mineral, or 
commercial resources, but in its people; in their multitude is 
the king’s honor.” But the welfare of a country is mostly de- 
pendent upon the character of its rulers; hence great stress is 
laid upon what sort of men they are. 

They are to be men of their word, truthful men, * just and 
upright in all their dealings, so that it may be said of them that 
“a divine sentence is in their lips, and their mouth trans- 
gresseth not in judgment;”’* “that they “scatter away all 
evil with their eyes.” Would that our rulers were so im- 
maculately pure as this! They should remember that what 
is sin in others is much more grievous in them. “It is an 
abomination” for them “to commit wickedness.’ They 
are to be severe upon the wicked, a terror to evil-doers; * 
yet justice should be tempered with mercy, for ‘“ the throne is 
upholden by mercy.”® A ruler should not be oppressive. 
Such a ruler is compared to “a roaring lion” and “ranging 
bear;”’ he is said to be wicked, and to want understanding.’ 


1 Prov, xiv. 34. *xiv. 28. ‘xvii. 7. ‘xvi. 10, 5 Prov, xx, 26. © xx, 28. 
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In order to continue to be just, he must refuse all bribes and 
take no gifts, for “he that receiveth gifts overthroweth the 
land.” He must be kind to the poor, and love the good.? He 
must not be given to licentiousness nor drunkenness.* What 
a different scene our halls of legislation would present were the 
latter admonition more heeded. Rulers are to be good men, 
since “ when the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice, 
but when the wicked beareth rule, the people mourn.”* They 
are to remember that they are in God’s hands, His servants, 
and therefore responsible to Him.* They are to surround 
themselves with wise counsellors, for “‘ in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety.””® These advisers are, however, not to 
be wicked men,’ nor are they to have supreme control, since it 
is not at all seemly “for a servant to have rule over princes.” ® 
Such is the character of those who are to be rulers in a nation. 
Compared with this standard, how low is the position of the 
majority of public men. In view of the corruption prevailing 
throughout the land there is need that we place this portrait of 
rulers before the people and persuade them to insist upon such 
men as the standard-bearers of their principles and the incum- 
bents of public positions. Let us instil these principles into 
the minds of the young. They will bear good fruit in the future. 

We come now to consider the life of the individual. The 
Book of Proverbs is full of admonitions on this point. Scarcely 
a particular is left untouched. It adapts itself to every cir- 
cumstance and relation of life. 

The individual is warned against evil companionship: “ My 
son, if sinners entice thee consent thou not;”* “enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil 
men.” ° Nonsensical persons, who engage mainly in trivial 
talk, are to be avoided." No one can mingle with bad company 

‘and not be endangered. ‘‘ Can a man take fire in his bosom and 
his clothes not be burned?” ” It is well, however, to be in the 

i xxix, 4. ? xxix. 14, ®xxii. 11, 4xxxi. 3-5. Sxxix,2. © Prov. xxiv. 6; xx. 
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company of the good, for a man will be like the company he 
keeps. “ He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.’’* 

Every man is directed to have open eyes for the lessons of 
the fields. He is to see sermons in the brooks, and learn from 
the insects. He is to consider the ant and her ways,’ and to 
observe the vineyard of the slothful.” * 

No failing is more reprehended than idleness. Everyone is 
exhorted to diligence. Work is the price of success. He is to 
learn prudence and far-sightedness from the ant ;? he is not to 
indulge in an over-abundance of sleep;* but remember that 
the idler becomes poor,° whilst he that tilleth his land shall be 
satisfied with bread, ° and shall gain power and influence.’ The 
characters of the two are contrasted. The sluggard desireth ; 
the diligent labors; the latter succeeds; the former obtains 
nothing.* The one talks much and does little; the other talks 
little and does much.* The sluggard allows every little obsta- 
cle to frighten him, and fails to accomplish anything, ” but the 
diligent can hold up their heads before the highest in the land." 
The effects of a slothful man’s course are vividly described. 
His fields are overgrown with thorns and nettles, and his stone 
walls are broken down.” The slothful man is thus depicted: ‘* The 
slothful man saith, There is a lion in the way; a lion is in the 
streets. As the door turneth upon its hinges, so doth the 
slothful upon his bed. The slothful hideth his hand in his 
bosom; it grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth. The 
sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason.” * On the other hand, the state of the diligent 
is portrayed as one of plenty. 

Every person is exhorted to be prudent, carefully to choose 
the best methods of working, to arrange his work beforehand, 
and to be guarded in conversation. ‘A prudent man fore- 
seeth the evil” and escapes, but “the simple pases on and are 
punished.” ‘A fool uttereth all his mind, but awise man 


1 xiii. 20. 2 vi, 6-8, xxiv. 30. ‘vi.g-11; xx. 13. ‘5Prov. x. 4. ®xii. 
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keepeth it till afterward.”' ‘A man hasty in his words” is 
worse than a fool. ? 

No one is to fall into the habit of drinking to excess. Wine is 
called “‘a mocker,” “strong drink is raging, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.”* The effects of such habits are 
graphically portrayed in xxiii. 29-35, and the advice is: 
** Took not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
his color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright.” Drunken- 
ness and gluttony are alike forbidden. ‘‘ Be not among wine- 
bibbers; among riotous eaters of flesh: for the drunkard and 
glutton shall come to poverty.” * 

In business transactions a man is to be honest. He is to 
use no false weights, for “a false weight is abomination to the 
Lord.”* The common practice of depreciating what one 
wishes to buy is also touched upon. ° 

The importance of the heart and its deceitfulness is not for- 
gotten. “ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.”’ A man must not be satisfied even 
with good intentions, for a way may seem right to a man and 
yet end in death.* We are also accountable for our thoughts, 
since the Lord looks upon them.* A corrupt heart will see all 
things in a wrong light." How careful, then, we should be to 
have a pure heart. 

Submission to the hand of God in affliction is enjoined. The 
chastening of the Lord is not to be despised, because the Lord 
corrects those He loves." He does it not to tempt, but to try 
the hearts; therefore, such corrections are to be bravely and 
cheerfully borne. * 

A man is to have no high opinions of his own goodness, 
though most men have." [fe is not to be wise in his own 
eyes.” To seek one’s own’ glory is declared to be no glory.” 
There is more hope of a fool than of a conceited man,” and he 
is a fool who trusteth in his own heart. * 

Ixxix. 11, ?xxix. 20. ‘%xx.1, ‘xxiii. 20,21. 5xi, 1; xvi, II; xx. 10. 
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Pride is also condemned. God hates a proud look.’ Shame 
is a companion of pride, following closely in her wake.* Con- 
tention is another.” * Destruction is a third, following less 
closely, but no less surely.* Pride cannot be indulged without 
sin; ‘a high look and a proud heart is sin.”’® It will not 
even uphold a man, but rather tends to bring him low.® Hu- 
mility, on the other hand, is to be commended.’ Better be 
comfortable and unknown than distinguished and starving. * 
Humility is the presupposition to honor.® It and the fear of 
the Lord bring riches, honor and life. 

Lying is inveighed against. Its sinfulness, its uselessness, 
and its punishment are made prominent. The Lord hates a 
lying tongue, "and a false witness." Truth shall be established 
forever, but a lying tongue endures but for a moment.” “ Lying 
lips are abomination unto the Lord, but they that deal truly 
are his delight.”"* Lies will not escape punishment. They 
work the ruin of others. ” 

Though this is one of the worst of the sins of the tongue, 
yet it is not the only one to be guarded against. The tongue 
is recognized as an “unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” * It 
needs to be carefully watched. There is no strife where there 
is no tale-bearing, ” and the flatterer is to be avoided.* Even 
much talking is condemned, for “‘in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin.”"® “He that refraineth his lips is 
wise.”™ ‘He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life; but 
he that openeth wide his lips shall have destruction.” * Labor 
is said to profit, but talk alone ‘‘ tendeth to penury ;”™ there- 
fore, let your deeds be greater than your words. He who errs 
with his lips deserves especially to be called a fool.™ The 
tongue is of great importance, since ‘‘ death and life are in its 
power.”* The right use of the tongue is, on the contrary, a 
very precious thing. ‘‘The tongue of the just is as choice 
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silver. “ A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.”*? Good words feed many,* gladden the 
heavy heart,‘ and are sweet unto the soul.° Soft wnswers 
appease wrath.® Good speech is likened to deep waters and a 
flowing brook, on account of the depth of meaning and the 
vivacity and clearness of the presentation.’ To guard the 
tongue carefully ig to keep the soul out of many troubles. ® 

Bad temper is prohibited. A man who “is soon angry 
dealeth foolishly,” ® but “he that is slow to wrath is of great 
understanding,” and is better than the man of might or the 
successful conqueror. It is better to conquer oneself than 
one’s enemies." It is of no use to help a man given to anger 
out of his troubles, for he will immediately get into new ones.” 
A man who has no control over himself is fitly compared to 
a ruined and defenceless city.® 

Though the temporal rewards of a righteous course of con- 
duct are made particularly prominent in the book before us, 
yet no one is to set his heart upon riches. They are of no 
avail in the day of wrath, for righteousness alone “ delivereth 
from death,’’ * and “ he that trusteth in his riches shall fall.” * 
“Labor not to be rich,” “for a little with the fear of the 
Lord” is far ‘‘ better than the trouble which comes with great 
treasure.” It is better to be upright and wise, though poor, 
than rich and a fool.” Besides riches are in the highest de- 
gree precarious. “They make themselves wings and fly away 
as an eagle towards heaven.” ” Neither are they to be obtained 
in ways that are dark, for ill-gotten gains never prosper.” 
Finally, with an over-eager desire for riches sin is always con- 
nected. 

No one is to make false distinctions in his treatment of his 
fellow-men. Before the Lord the rich and poor are on an 
equality, * and the upright poor man is better than the perverse 
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rich.’ Indeed, he is to treat the poor with particular kind- 
ness, for he who hath mercy upon the poor honoreth his 
Maker.* God takes special care of the poor. He pleads 
their cause and brings speedy punishment upon him who op- 
presseth them.* He establishes “the border of the widow.” * 
Any act of kindness to the poor is looked upon as if done to 
the Lord,® and he who is unkind towards *them is numbered 
among the wicked. The oppressor of the poor shall come to 
want,’ and be treated even as he has treated them. ® 

Mercy is to possess the soul of the righteous. It will be for 
his own advantage, for “the merciful man doeth good to his 
own soul,”® and shall obtain life, righteousness and honor,” ” 
whilst the unmerciful man will meet with punishment." The 
wrath of God is threatened against him who refuses to show pity 
upon those in danger and distress. * Hence in his dealings with 
his neighbor a man is to be willing to be helpful. He is to do 
him no harm;™ he must not despise him, for in so doing he 
sinneth ; * he must not trouble him with too frequent demands 
on his time and patience ; “ neither must he flatter him, for this 
will be doing him an injury; and should any disagreements 
arise between a man and his neighbor, they are to be settled 
privately. "* How many life long alienations would be prevented 
if men would deal thus with each other. But a man is to be 
very careful about disagreements. He should rather seek to 
avoid than remedy them. All needless strife is to be avoided, ” 
for a state of strife is evil in the midst of plenty,” and strife 
grows so rapidly one never knows where it will end.” Some 
persons delight in quarrels and are always entangled in them, ™ 
but it is the mark of a wise man to cease from strife.* IRfa 
man’s cause is just he is not to yield, but he must not hastily 
strive.“ Itis a great crime to cherish hatred,* but it is a 
man’s glory to pass over a transgression. * He is not to rejoice 
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over the fall of his enemy,’ nor to do to others as they have 
done to him, * but (and here we seem to read the words of the 
Lord Jesus) “if thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink; for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee.””* This passage found in the midst of the Old Testa- 
ment breathes the-very same spirit as that of the New, namely 
love towards all, even our enemies. 

Such love will show itself in deeds of charity. A blessing 
is promised to him who is liberal. “ The liberal soul shall be 
made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered also himself.” ¢ 
A man may become poor by saving too much, and give much 
yet be none the poorer for it.” * It is the mark of a righteous 
man to give freely to the needs of his fellow-men. What is 
thus given is only a loan unto the Lord. All giving is in- 
creased in value by the promptness with which it is done. He 
gives twice who gives at once. 

In the preceding pages we have endeavored to give an 
abstract of the lessons the Book of Proverbs inculcates upon 
man in his relation to God, himself, and his fellow-men. We 
have done this in order to show how valuable a book of in- 
“struction it is to place in the hands of our young people, and 
even of older persons, for they also could read it with profit. 
If we have in the least contributed towards a better apprecia- 
tion of its importance, we shall be very thankful to Him who is 
the author of the chochma of the Old Testament, the ewaggelion 
of the New. 
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Art. IIL—ISAAC DA COSTA. 


BY REV. M. G. HANSEN, 


On Thursday, the third of May, A. D. 1860, an expectant 
multitude filled to its utmost capacity the spacious interior of 
de Nieuwe Kerk, in Amsterdam, and the streets in the vicinity 
of the edifice were thronged. The occasion of this vast con- 
course of people was the anticipated funeral service over the 
body of a prominent citizen who had died within four hours of 
the close of the preceding week. As the casket, borne upon 
the shoulders of some students of the Seminary of the Free 
Scotch Church, in the city, and followed by the only surviving 
son of the deceased (the widow and two daughters had remained 
behind in the house of mourning), and by a number of personal 
friends distinguished in church and state, was set upon the bier 
that stood at the edge of the cavity destined to receive, the 
corpse as its last resting-place, the solemn tones of the great 
organ resounded throughout the edifice in the music of the for- 
ty-second psalm. 

When the last strain had been heard, the impressive silence 
that succeeded was broken by the utterances of those who had 
gathered around the sepulchre to lay upon the dust that was to 
be committed to it the flowers of their eloquence—a tribute of 
the esteem in whick they held the incomparable man whom God 
had called away from this world. 

In the order in which their names are given, addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Capadose, the bosom friend of the deceased ; 
the mayor of the city; J. W. Van Loon, one of the directors 
and instructors of the before-mentioned seminary ; G. Groen 
Van Prinsterer, the historian; the Rev. Dr. Beets; the Rev. 
Dr. Hasebroek, the pastor of the church; the Rev. Dr. Jamie- 
son, pastor of the Episcopal Church in Amsterdam; Mr, Eg- 
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genstein, a student of the seminary; and the Rev. Dr. J. J. 
Van Oosterzee, at that time a pastor in Rotterdam. Each of 
these gentlemen spoke from the standpoint of his spevial posi- 
tion in society, and from that of the peculiar relation in which, 
because of that position, he had stood to their common friend ; 
but all united in testifying to the greatness of his character, 
the splendor of his virtues, and the excellence of his achieve- 
ments. No wonder it seemed to them, as they gazed upon the 
prostrate form before them, that a prince had fallen, for it was 
the form of Isaac Da Costa, who was eminent as a patriot and 
a statesman, a scholar and an instructor, a theologian and a 
Christian. He was eminent, too, as a poet, worthy of being 
classed with the greatest singers of Holland—a Voudel, a Tol- 
lens, and a Bilderdyk. Why, then, was there no special recog- 
nition of this glorious talent and of the astonishing evidences 
to it given by him who had been endowed with it, on the part 
of those who, around his open grave, in the presence of a vast 
and deeply-interested audience, were associated in the pleasing 
task of placing upon the marble brow the laurel-wreath of 
fame? Perhaps because the words were recollected which once 
had fallen from the now closed lips: ‘The praise of contem- 
poraries is of short duration ; the eulogies of posterity are pre- 
carious; the garland of the poet withers; but he who believes 
on the Son hath eternal life.” 

It is fitting that, to a much wider extent than it is, the name 
should be known of one whom endowments of the highest order 
and their culture to the utmost degree, an experience in con- 
version to the faith of the Gospel, singularly impressive from a 
psychological point of view, and an abundance of labors and 
conflicts in behalf of the divine truth revealed in the Scriptures 
of the Old and the New Testaments, combine to constitute a 
striking personality, especially as it stands out, boldly and dis- 
tinctly, in the midst of the times which were remarkable for 
their revolutionary instability in respect to politics, religion 
and morality. 

Herschell, the editor of the London periodical, “ The 
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Voice of Israal,”’ doubtless, intended to honor that name for 
the Lord’s sake, when he requested Da Costa to furnish for 
his paper so much of his autobiography as related to his en- 
trance into the kingdom. The English and the German trans- 
lators of the noble historical work, ‘ Israel and the Nations,”’ 
did their part towards extending its fame. The American 
author of the admirable volume, “History of Rationalism,” 
speaking in commendatory terms of Da Costa and his labors, 
in the chapter in which he succinctly yet comprehensively de- 
scribes the tenets of the schools of modern theology in Holland 
and the pending conflict between orthodoxy and a spirit of de- 
parture from it, brought it to the notice of cis-Atlantic read- 
ers. It is hoped that the feeble effort made in this humble 
article, may to some extent contribute towards the end of en- 
listing the interest of all to whom the name of Da Costa has 
heretofore remained unknown, in the study of the life of one 
who was indeed ‘‘a man in Christ” (2 Cor. xii. 2), and be- 
tween whom and the great apostle to the Gentiles who first ap- 
plied that phrase to himself, there is a resemblance in more 
than one respect. But upon what is such a hope founded? 
What guarantees its fulfillment? Certainly not a representa- 
tion of the man, his character and his activities, which is only 
a partial one. But how, within narrow limits, can it be other 
than a partial one, when the many-sidedness of his attainments 
and achievements be taken into consideration? Perhaps a 
chronological record of events as they transpired in the succes- 
sive periods of the life of the man who was a prominent actor 
in them, may suffice to impart some information concerning 
him. Still we feel that, for the proper conception of a once 
living, thinking, acting being, we need more than a mere chro- 
nological list of what he said and did. Hence we perceive the 
necessity of fixing upon some central thought, with which to 
start out upon the attempt to give some definite idea of a per- 
son like Da Costa, of whom it was said what has been affirmed 
of Goethe, that he combined ten men in his one individuality. 
That this necessity was perceived by those who, shortly after 
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Da Costa’s death, sought to give expression, in pamphlets, me- 
morial addresses and orations to an already growing apprecia- 
tion of the life that had not always received its proper valua- 
tion, because of the very principles the exhibition of which was 
its real illumination, is discernible from the titles given to these 
productions, or from the specific mode of treating the subject in 
hand. H. J. Kuenen, indeed, gave to his-contribution to the 
“Acts of the Society of Dutch Literature, in Leyden,” the 
title, “A Biography of Mr. Is. da Costa,” but he placed upon 
the title-page the words of Cowper: 


‘**I know, the mind that feels indeed the fire 
The muse imparts, and can command the lyre, 
Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal 
Whate’er the theme that others never feel.” 


He began with the statement that Dutch poetry had deterio- 
rated in respect to the unlimited introduction of mythological 
nonentities by which that which was intended for a restoration 
of the classic muse, often was converted into a caricature; and 
he asked, “‘ What might not be expected when a Dutch Lamar- 
tine arose and stepped forth, inspired with a poetic spirit the 
genius of which was the seraph of faith with rustling wings and 
a burning heart!” He therefore regarded Da Costa as a poet, 
but a poet who drew his inspirations from the most exalted 
source. So, too, did Hasebroek, who appended to the complete 
poetical works of Da Costa, which he edited, a graceful sketch 
entitled, ‘* A Review of the Life and Works of the Poet.” Van 
Oosterzee, though presenting his subject in more than one of 
the many aspects in which it may be viewed, when he directs 
attention to his hero as a man, a poet and a Christian, only 
styles his pamphlet ‘Something about Da Costa,” and, after 
relating what a professor was wont to say to him and his fellow- 
students when they had not fully responded to his expectations, 
—aliquid omnino dicis—remarks: “I fear that they who wish 
to say, or to write anything about Da Costa, shall not secure, 
either in their own estimation, or in that of others, any higher 
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praise than is expressed in these words.” Chautapie de la 
Saussaye, in the oration delivered in Leyden before a conven- 
tion of the Friends of Israel, viewed him as the Israelite indeed 
who stood above the church of the Gentiles ; testified against 
the church of the Gentiles ; pointed to the future of the church 
of the Gentiles. Alberdingk Thyne considers his character 
under the image of a marble bust, and, in his article, describes 
“a few of its Jineaments,” but the reader perceives that they 
are such as only the divine sculptor could have moulded. The 
Rev. C. Schwartz, pastor of the congregation of the Free 
Scotch Church in Amsterdam, delivered a memorial address on 
the occasion of a prayer-meeting which was held a few days 
after the funeral, the whole tenor of which was to portray the 
deceased as a Christian layman, who uses the talents that God 
has given him, especially in a direction in which, because of 
past or present association, he can be most useful. It is not 
surprising, then, if anyone, seeking for such a central thought 
with which to start in the effort to describe within narrow limits 
a character like Da Costa’s, finds it suggested to him in connec- 
tion with his conversion to the faith of Jesus, in that, when the 
light of a divine life was kindled within him, it shone with an 
exceeding splendor. Indeed he himself brought us to that of 
which we are in search, when, on his last sick-bed he said to a 
friend: ‘The circle of my life has been drawn over three 
points: (a) John i.1. “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, xai @ed¢ fy 6 doyoc.” (6) Rev. i. T. 
‘“‘ Behold, he cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see him, 
and they also which pierced him.” (c) Ps. lxv. 2. “0, Thou, , 
that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come.” As the 
life of the Apostle Paul cannot be understood apart from the 
momentous incident that occurred on the road from Jerusalem 
to Damascus, so the life of Da Costa can be studied aright only 
in connection with that transformation in the spirit of his mind 
to which he gave witness when he exclaimed: ‘In an instant, 
when I was inextricably snared in the way that leads to de- 
struction, a light arose in the very centre of my being. I re- 
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cognized myself as believing that Jesus, the Nazarene, is the 
King of Israel, the Saviour of the world.” 

Doubtless, he is by nature a poet who, in whatever art he 
makes it appear, feels that the very origin of the word poetry 
(JTomyatc) indicates that that which the term expresses, is a kind 
of subordinate and relative creation-power, which the genius of 
man, who was made in the image of his Creator, may exercise 
within certain appointed bounds and under definite higher laws, 
in the use of language, sounds, colors, lines and forms, so that, 
in the particular art to which one or the other of these is pecu- 
liar, genuine poetry may be considered to be in its nature, not 
imitation (navolging), but after-creation (naschepping); and 
who recognizes the fact that the true poet necessarily possesses 
a threefold qualification,—the gift of intuitiou, the talent of 
combination, and the ability to arrange into harmony and unity. 
Da Costa, to whom we owe this definition, was then by nature 
a poet ; but, when the power of faith in Christ had been wrought 
in him, he nerved himself to the highest flights, and even by the 
force of contrast exemplified the significance of Bilderdyk’s 
word,—* a poet without religion is a monster.” To the patriot 
of all nations there is supreme wisdom in the adage, “ Endragt 
maakt magt,” and Da Costa, animated with the purest love of 
country, realized its whole import. In a publication by which 
he did much service to his king and native land, he sounded the 
cry, “ Hollanders, keep united ;’’ but this was not the whole 
advice from the Christian patriot, for it embraced also the 
counsel, “‘ having your eye fixed on God.” He is a statesman 
whose glance, sweeping over the surface of his own country, 
and taking in also the map of a continent, secures a keen in- 
sight into the political and the moral conditions of the nations, 
and, as to the future, prognosticates their history from their 
ethics. Da Costa was such a statesman, but only as he was a 
reverent and profound student of Divine Revelation and Provi- 
dence. ‘“ Watchman, what of the night?” is the title of a 
poem in which he foreshadowed the French revolution of 1848. 
The master of ten languages, and among them those in which 
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tke ancient intellect preserved its choicest productions for the 
admiration and the envy of all future generations, has a claim 
to the name of scholar. Such a scholar was Da Costa, but, as 
having the love of Christ in his heart, he laid all this wealth of 
learning at Jesus’ feet, and applied it to the advancement of 
His cause and kingdom. A good teacher has his witness in the 
culture of his pupils. The students of Da Costa, a. his grave, 
testified—to his faithfulness? his efficiency? yes, and, as a 
Christian instructor, to his interest in their spiritual welfare, 
when, through their spokesman, they declared: “‘ How we con- 
stantly longed for the hour when we should receive his teach- 
ings. How we watched his lips when he opened up to our 
minds the wonderful ways of God with His word and His church 
—when he explained to us the Scriptures and pointed out their 
divine-human origin, their exalted nature, their saving design. 
His counsel was, “In all your conversation and conduct be 
true.” That he was a theologian of such deservedly-recognized 
merit that it is said of him that, though he was a layman, yet 
the results of his studies in the fields of Holy Writ, given to the 
world, were like grains of gold, which, catching the eye of the 
miner as they lie scattered at his feet, show him the path that 
leads to the mine itself, is evident from his published works; 
but this necessarily involves his spiritual illumination, for ‘the 
natural man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 
And what was he as a servant of the Lord whom he had 
found? Well might Groen Van Prinsterer say, as the tomb 
was about to receive Da Costa’s dust, “‘ There was one thought 
in all his working and in all his striving,—to witness for the 
Lord, and to bring souls to Him.” Surely, the central thought 
which is to be the point from which it becomes us to see Da 
Costa as he was, is inseparably associated with his birth again 
unto God in Christ. If Van Oosterzee, speaking of the beau- 
tifying power of his transcendent genius upon the mere flesh 
and blood, could use such words as these: “ Though physically 
he was not a handsome man, yet, when in the delivery of his 
discourses on history, literature, or Holy Scripture, his intel- 
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lect and heart illumined his countenance,—he reminded one of 
a burning lamp placed within a marble vase, and spreading its 
softened glow through every particle of the translucent mate- 
rial,”"—how plainly, then, are we justified, considering that 
there is more than a beautifying power exerted upon the soul 
by the grace of renewal which is also the grace of sanctifica- 
tion, in declaring of the consecrated life of Da Costa, that it 
was a reflection, though a subdued one, because of the infirmi- 
‘ ties from which no human being is free, of that brilliant light 
that shines in everyone whose heart the Holy Spirit has chosen 
for His abode. 

In the treatment of our theme upon the principle that has 
been pointed out, we propose to follow the leading of the three- 
fold inquiry: When that spark from the “ fiery flame ” entered 
the soul of Da Costa, what did it find him? By what way did it 
come to him? What did it make of him? 


I, 


The author of “Israel and the Nations” expressed the 
opinion in that work that a portion of the Hebrew people had 
located itself in Spain at a comparatively early period in 
their history, probably soon after the destruction of the first 
temple. In support of it he refers to the acceptance of the 
tradition to that effect by Jewish and Christian writers both. 
He also places stress upon the fact first, that the names of many 
places in Spain and Portugal are clearly of Hebrew origin,—Za- 
cuto (Succoth), Tavora (Thabor), Abila (Avila), and others; 
second, that the names of persons, such as Philip, Alexander, 
Mark, current among the Jews only after the introduction into 
Palestine of the Greek and Latin elements, do not at all occur 
among the given names of Jews resident in Spain and Portu- 
gal. That there were important Jewish settlements in these 
countries long before the spread of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles,.can be inferred from Paul’s desire to visit them, men- 
tioned in his Epistle to the Romans (xv. 24, 28.) Da Costa 
had a deep interest in the idea that the Jews in Spain belonged 
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to a different branch of the Hebrew race from that which had 
brought upon itself the guilt of the murderer of the Prince of 
Life, and it was on this account, perhaps, that he was kindly 
inclined towards the legend that the Jewish residents of Toledo 
had prepared a letter (afterwards shown to Alphonsus VI. of 
Leon) in which they had counseled the chief priests and scribes 
at Jerusalem to recognize, rather than to condemn, the Prophet 
of Nazareth. But though it may be difficult to determine 
even the approximate date of the first arrival of the Jews in 
Spain, there is no uncertainty about the fact that from an early 
age they were there treated with great consideration, to the 
degree even that some of them were elevated to positions of 
rank among the nobility. But in all this a great change was 
effected during the reign of the Catholic King Ferdinand and 
his queen Isabella. The decree of exile promulged against the 
descendants of Abraham was executed with a relentless and 
unsparing rigor. All who refused to embrace the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith were compelled to leave within a given time, so 
short as not to permit the sale of real estate except at an 
utterly ruinous sacrifice. The hardship that was thus caused 
was inconceivably great. Among those who entered the Roman 
communion, outwardly at least, were the ancestors of Uriel Da 
Costa. This man was born in the year 1590. His father, a 
Spanish knight, educated his son in all the doctrines and 


observances of the Romish church. Uriel, at the age of, 


twenty-five, was canonical treasurer of an important collegiate 
congregation. Being assailed with doubts in regard to the 
correctness of the teachings and practices of the church with 
which he stood connected, he hesitated not to give up all— 
rank, property, home—for the sake of his religious opinions, 
and to place himself in the circumstances of a voluntary exile. 
He fled to Holland, accompanied by his mother and brothers, 
the latter as yet in the time of boyhood. In the land which 
has always shown itself an asylum for refugees, especially. those 
for conscience’ sake, he expected to find rest to his disturbed 
mind. But he did not succeed. As in Portugal he rejected 
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the New Testament, together with the traditions of Rome, he 
also learned to deny, in Protestant Holland, the divine au- 
thority of the Old Testament. Great excitement was caused 
thereby in the Spanish-Portuguese synagogue, then recently 
established in Amsterdam. He became estranged from the 
ecclesiastical connection with his brethren; but, after fifteen 
years, in the course of which he composed works expressive of 
his Sadducean views and directed against a belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, (one of these works being proceeded 
against by the magistracy of the city) he was reconciled to the 
synagogue through the effort of his friends. The reconci- 
liation, however, was of short duration. During the seven 
years that followed the second rupture, he led a most isolated 
life, a stranger in a strange land, and held in reproach by his 
own people. A second time he asked to be restored. The 
request was granted, but on condition that he should submit to 
the punishment prescribed in Deut. xxv. 3. Forty save one 
blows were inflicted upon his bare back, and he was subjected 
to the humiliation of having the whole congregation, men, 
women and children, step over his body into the synagogue at 
the door of which he lay prostrate. This, however, did not 
result in bringing peace to his distracted soul. In his agony 
of mind he laid violent hands upon himself and ended his life 
by means of a pistol. Following the line of descent from Joseph 
- Da Costa, a younger brother of the unfortunate Uriel, we come, 
after a century and a half, to Daniel Da Costa, a prominent 
merchant of Amsterdam, who, with his wife, Rebecca Ricardo, 
were living in that city, and were connected with the Spanish- 
Portuguese synagogue there. Their only son, Isaac, born on 
January 14, 1798, was therefore by birth and early education 
aJew. The elder Da Costa, though not a bigoted Hebrew, 
paid strict attention to the rites and customs of his people. 
Politically he. was warmly attached to the house of Orange, 
and regarded with an intense hatred the French revolution- 
ideas of ’98, and the deism and rationalism of which Voltaire 
was the acknowledged representative and advocate. These 
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principles in politics and religion he sought to instil, and not 
without success, into the mind of his son. The lad, endowed 
with a fine mind, soon evinced a peculiar aptitude to learning. 
After receiving at his home the instructions of a private 
French teacher, he was sent to the Latin school, in which, 
during the years 1806-11 he made rapid progress, and from 
which he graduated at the unusually early age of thirteen, 
with honor. On the occasion he delivered in the same church 
where now his ashes repose, an original Latin poem entitled, 
‘‘De Herculis laboribus.” About this time the poetic talent 
began to develop itself. At first he diligently applied himself 
to the study of the classics, especially the Greek poets from 
whom, before the light of Christianity, revealing to him the 
profound import as well as the poetic beauties of the propheti- 
cal Scriptures of the Old Testament, had come to him, he drew 
much inspiration. He always held Homer in the greatest 
admiration. Together with the poet William De Clercq, he 
perused the productions of the immortal Ionian bard. His love 
for the blind Greek minstrel’s works showed itself at different 
times. He was fond of quoting the lament of Jeronimo De 
Bosch : ‘They have taken from me the ancient Moses (in 
allusion to assaults made upon the Mosaic records) and now 
they will not be satisfied until they have deprived me of the 
imperishable Homer.” After the composition of the noble 
poem, “The Battle of Nieuwpoort,” to which we shall refer 
again, and in which there is a strikingly Homeric enumeration 
of the marshaled hosts and their leaders, he was asked whether 
he had not recently refreshed his mind by the perusal of the 
Iliad. “It was not necessary,” he replied, at the same time 
pointing to his heart, “I have it here.” Next to Homer it 
was Aeschylus by whose tragic muse he suffered himself to be 
led. Three of that author’s works: ‘* The Persians,’’ “ Prome- 
theus,” and ‘*The Seven Chiefs against Thebes,’’ he repro- 
duced in admirable Dutch verses. These studies, pursued with 
the ardor of a true scholar, yet were destined to have their 
share in leading him into the ways which at that time were un- 
3 
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known to him. “The quickening thought,” says Kuenen, “of 
an all-governing and all-disposing Providence of God, the con- 
sciousness of which was awakened in him by the self-realization 
which the Greek tragedians, and especially Aeschylus, had of fate, 
he celebrated in his glorious hymn, ‘ Providence.’ Thus the 
Attic interpreter of a lofty Deity became to the Israelite youth 
a herald of that God who made the worlds and all that in them 
is, just as the altar to ‘the unknown God’ did the same 
service in the sermon of Paul on Mars Hill.” But before he 
came to the conception of the grand thoughts suggested to him 
by the “Jehovah Jireh” and expressed in a poem of the 
purest diction, he passed through a struggle which, but for the 
grace of God which he afterwards was not weary in extolling, 
might have ended in a fate similar to that of the unhappy 
Uriel. Of his mental state upon the subject of religion during 
the time when, having completed his preparatory course, he 
was a student in the University of Leyden, Da Costa has fully 
informed us through his communication to “the Voice of Israel,” 
and his preface to the volume of the correspondence addressed 
to him by Bilderdyk. To Herschell he wrote: “ Even in my 
youth I had a sort of religious instinct, a vague and undefined 
desire to know God and to serve Him. My mind, however, 
was at the same time tossed about with doubts, relating not 
only to the precepts of divine revelation, but also to the mar- 
velous rabbinical traditions. I now yielded myself wholly to 
a pious religious frame of mind, offered the prescribed prayers, 
and performed the rites and customs of my religion; then, 
again, I fell into doubts and regarded all outward ceremonies 
_ with disgust. I detested the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
which held everything in derision. I became aroused to serious 
reflection and investigation, and did all in my power to arrive 
at a firm conviction in reference to the existence of God, the 
government of the world and the immortality of the soul. But 
none of the books which I examined and consulted for the pur- 
pose of obtaining decisive replies to these questions satisfied 
me. The arguments which they offered were, to my mind, not 
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possessed of the requisite force to convince me of that which 
they asserted. Still their reasoning did not have the effect of 
plunging me into a complete unbelief. Materialism (matter 
the totality of all) frightened and shocked me. The acute ar- 
guments of a Plato, a Mendelssohn and others did not impress 
me, nor could they kindle within me any degree of enthusiasm. 
At the same time I was far from feeling assured in respect to 
the Word of God as a positive historical reality, and the books 
of Moses and the Prophets as authentic. Though I was greatly 
disturbed by all manner of doubts, I ceased not to cling—from 
a natural feeling of pride, however,—to the remarkable his- 
torical facts relating to my people. My association with infi- 
dels and the study of philosophy at last brought me to the 
abandonment of the idea of an immediate revelation. I formed 
for myself a deistical system made up of a combination of 
rabbinical and Mosaic axioms. I regarded Jesus as a light 
which had arisen in Israel to enlighten the Gentiles. While 
my soul thus exhausted itself, my heart became ensnared. in 
vanity and sin exercised dominion over me in the daily routine 
of my life.’’ The light which he deemed to have arisen in illu- 
mined Israel to serve as a beacon for those who were in Gentile 
darkness, was soon to arise upon his own obscured mind, a Sun 
of righteousness with healing in his wings. He was yet to be 
found of One whom then he did not seek. 


II. 


The period of Da Costa’s life intervening between the years 
1813 and 1822 was of the utmost importance, not only as 
bearing upon his future earthly career, but upon his eternal- 
interests. It was the time of the entrance into his soul of the 
principle of divine transforming grace. For this he was to 
some extent prepared by the instructions of the professor of 
archeology and classical literature, whose historical lectures, 
furnishing the occasion for pointing out the value of the 
writings of Moses, the establishment of their genuineness and 
their defence against the then prevalent sophisms of Voltaire 
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and other skeptics, interested and impressed the thoughtful 
Hebrew student. The belief in a positive revelation was 
awakened in him. He began to accept of the divine origin of 
the Old Testament. As this truth became more and more clear 
to him, it grew to be a shining point in the gloom that filled 
- his distracted mind. At length he was convinced that there 
is a revealed religion; that the Bible rests upon divine au- 
thority, and that the communication of its contents is a his- 
torical fact. The opening of his mind to this fundamental 
verity necessarily resulted in his viewing the remarkable history 
of his race in an altogether different light. Though the world 
despised the name Jew, yet he gloried in it. As he examined 
the history of his people from a theological and political stand- 
point, he learned to take more profound views of their glory 
and also of their astonishing sufferings. He saw something 
inexplicable in their ancient and their modern history both, as, 
on the one hand, they appeared to be specially favored of God, 
and on the other, specially chastened; chosen of God, yet op- 
pressed under a terrible burden of guilt. The isolation of his 
people, through succeeding centuries, and this notwithstanding 
their association with all the other nations of the earth, was a 
historical fact of such significance to him that even the thoughts 
on his dying bed were colored with it. ‘Where and when,” 
he was once in his last sickness heard to mutter, ‘‘ are not these 
wanderers to be met? In the tent of Alexander; in the camp 
of Napoleon; everywhere and always; but everywhere and 
always distinct; everywhere and always—Jews.” We shall 
see how he yet fathomed the depth of that significance, how he 
yet interpreted that astonishing Providence by the aid of his 
Christian faith and hope. The acceptance of the divine origin 
of the Old Testament Scripture was the stepping-stone to his 
acceptance of the New Testament as the covenant of grace in 
Him who is its substance and its glory. What the good pro- 
fessor in the Latin school had commenced, one of the greatest 
men of the age, as poet, scholar and jurist, William Bilderdyk, 
was chosen of God to accomplish. On a summer afternoon, in 
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1813, the fifteen year old lad Da Costa was introduced to the 
gray-haired sage at his own house in Amsterdam, and warmly 
welcomed. The year before he had composed a poem, “ Praise 
of the Puetic Art,” and Mr. Lemans, his teacher in the Hebrew 
' language, had laid it before Bilderdyk. His first effort in the 
field of this art was a great success, though the fortunate 
author was yet to come under the influence of a conviction 
from which his talent was to receive the noblest impulse and 
which he afterwards alluded to: “Then truly the poet 
awoke in me when I gained the Israelitish self-consciousness 
and the past of my people had become to me the history of the 
divine revelation and world-government ; when the destiny of 
that people, the future of the world, and at the same time, the 
path of a personal salvation plainly appeared in Moses and the 
prophets,—soon after in the revelation of the New Testament, 
in the gospel of the name of Jesus Christ.” Bilderdyk, an ex- 
cellent judge, was much pleased with the composition. On the 
day when he and the young author met for the first time, a 
friendship commenced which, continuing uninterrupted until 
Bilderdyk’s death in 1831, was productive of the greatest 
results for Da Costa, and was an unfailing source of mutual 
enjoyment and profiting. Bilderdyk did much for his young 
friend, as an instructor. The elder Da Costa had destined his 
son for the law, which as a profession formerly closed to the 
Jews, was opened to them after their incorporation into the 
Holland nationality in the year 1795, when the state was re- 
organized upon the principles of liberality and progress. The 
father was advised by Prof. Tydeman to place his son under 
the tuition of Bilderdyk. A very warm attachment soon 
united the teacher and his pupil. But, much as Bilderdyk did 
for his friend in giving him the benefit of his extensive scholarly 
attainments and in directing him in his studies, he placed him 
under a debt of gratitude infinitely greater, in that he led him 
to the feet of Jesus. This debt of gratitude Da Costa never 
ignored. Some of the most beautiful of his verses express his 
sense of the obligation. Some of the sweetest music that ever 
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floated from his harp was inspired by his remembrance of what 
he owed to the man to whom he had become a son in the faith. 
Let Da Costa himself describe the course which Bilderdyk took 
with him in persuading him to accept of Christ as his Saviour : “‘ He 
conversed with me about the Old Testament; he fixed my attention 
upon the promises which had been given to my fathers; he even 
pointed out the truths which appear here and there in the 
rabbinical traditions. But he especially impressed upon me 
the fact that the true Christian shares in the expectations of 
Israel to the effect that the Messiah shall yet gloriously reign 
upon the throne of David. In the year 1819 he wrote a poem 
which he addressed to me, ‘A Sincere Jew is in his Hopes a 
Christian.’ The hand of God soon led me further. In the 
year 1820 Bilderdyk and I discoursed together very earnestly 
upon topics of a divine nature. He said, ‘The ancient Jews 
acknowledged a plurality of Persons in the indescribable unity 
of God. God, beholding Himself, and being the image of 
Himself, from eternity, begat the Son. This Son is tbe Same 
whom the Christians worship in the Person of Jesus Christ 
the crucified One.’ Now the first rays of the new light fell 
upon my eyes. I began to read the New Testament. I read 
the unspeakably exalted and blessed words: ‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,’ (John i, 1-14.) A sense of horror against sin, on account 
of which the Saviour appeared in the flesh and suffered the 
death of the cross, took possession of me. I became persuaded 
that such passages as Isaiah xi., liii., lxi., and Psalms xxii. cx., 
and many others had already been fulfilled. I worshipped, 
I believed, and gradually this faith began to exert an influence 
upon my conscience and my daily walk. Religion was no longer 
to me a matter of mere lofty speculation, nor an affair of bare 
national interest. No, I owned that I must become the property 
of Jesus Christ, that I must live for and in Him.” 

During the time which, according to this narrative, inter- 
venes between the recognition of the tri-unity of the Godhead 
and the worshipful acceptance of Jesus, Da Costa, besides stu- 
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dying the New Testament, availed himself of all human helps 
within his reach. He particularly declared his indebtedness to 
D. Juan Joseph Heideck, who was a Spanish convert from Ju- 
daism to Christianity, and who boldly and impressively proved 
to his people from Moses and the Prophets, the truthfulness of 
the Christian religion. Nor was there but a single step, for 
the young scholar and poet, from the mine of Voltairean deism 
to the Rock Christ Jesus. At first he was very far from be- 
lieving, even from suspecting, that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Son, who is announced by the Prophet Isaiah (ix: 6), as “the 
mighty God” of Israel. Though in connection with his convic- 
tion in regard to the tri-unity of God, he also was persuaded 
out of the Prophets in regard to the apostasy of our race from 
God, its universal and total depravity, and the necessity of its 
reconciliation through the passion of the promised Messiah, 
still, there was for some time an entire absence from his mind 
of that great central point, into which, as in a focus, all these 
rays of truth were to converge. That central point was the 
recognition of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. That re- 
cognition at first was even evaded. The presupposition was 
established that the Prophet of Nazareth had a mission ; yes, 
for the heathen; not to the Jews; not to Ais soul. But at last 
the scales were removed and he saw clearly—it was like the 
opening of one’s eyes, so sudden was the revelation—the King 
of Israel in His beauty, Jesus in His greatest glory as the Sa- 
viour of the world, his Redeemer. His faith, for clearness, for 
joyousness, was like a sunburst before which the darkness flees. 
And never did that faith waver. It increased in strength, as 
does the sun in its progress towards the zenith. To the early 
period of this new life (1826) belongs the poem, ‘God with 
us,” which Bilderdyk called “a glorious verse.” A glorious 
verse it is, whether viewed from the standpoint of the poet, or 
that of the adoring Christian. In respect to the aspect that it 
presents to the latter, it may indeed be regarded as a com- 
panion poem with that the theme of which is Jehovah Jireh. In 
the former we behold the devout Jew, the author of the latter, 
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prostrate in the dust at the feet of Christ, and exclaiming: 
“My Lord and my God.” Da Costa announced his new-found 
joy, first to Dr. Capadose, his cousin, a young man of the same 
age and of similar scholarly pursuit, whose uncle on his father’s 
side, was a physician to King Louis at the Court of France, 
and had married a sister of the elder Da Costa. To this friend 
the new-born soul in Christ imparted its great and precious se- 
cret. The result was a glad surprise. Capadose, too, believed. 
Touchingly the latter referred, at Da Costa’s grave, to their 
mutual conferences: ‘ O, if these streets in Amsterdam could 
only utter a voice, loudly would they witness to the emotions of 
our hearts, when, with the first rising upon us of the great light, 
we were wont, in our daily walks, to compare the experiences 
of one with those of the other, in reference to the prophecies 
and their fulfillment. Never shall I forget how only recently, 
with tearful eyes and clasped hands, we reminded each other of 
the hour when we, for the first time, read together Luke’s nar- 
rative of the two disciples on the road to Emmaus, and of the 
divine joy that filled our souls when we, too, found ‘our hearts 
were burning within us, while Jesus talked to us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the Scriptures.’” As in the case of 
Dr. Capadose, so also was Da Costa favored in that of one who 
was bound to him by a tie still more close than that of friend- 
ship. In 1820, he had been betrothed to Hannah Belmonte, 
and, on July 11, 1821, the marriage was consummated by a 
very aged rabbi, according to the strictest Hebrew ritual. To 
this lady, as wife and the mother of his nine children, some of 
the choicest poems have been addressed by her husband, and, 
so many, that the collection, by itself, would fill a considerable 
volume. In her Da Costa had a most devoted wife in the Lord. 
Before her marriage, though she was a Jewess, she had received 
her education in a Christian institution, and had been taught in 
the Heidelberg catechism. When ,her husband declared to 
her his faith in Jesus as the Messiah promised to the fathers, 
she at once, to his unspeakable joy, concurred with him in his 
hope and worship. On Sept. 23d, 1822, they went to Leyden, 
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where Da Costa had been a student since 1516, and from whose 
university he had received, shortly before his marriage, the 
degree of doctor of laws, and, soon after, that of doctor of lite- 
rature. In that city they placed themselves under the instruc- 
tions of the Rev. Lucas Egeling. On Oct. 17, they, together 
with Dr. Abraham Capadose, made a profession of their faith, 
and, on Oct. 20, were baptized. The sermon preached on the 
occasion was founded on Rom. xi: 5, “ Even so, then, at this 
present time, there is a remnant according to the election of 
grace.” The family-relatives, at least on the side of his wife, 
(Da Costa’s father had died in February of that year,) were not 
disturbed by this union with the Christian Church. On the 
contrary, Mrs. Belmonte and her daughter Esther suffered 
themselves to be persuaded by the earnest conversation of their 
relative. They also accepted of Jesus as their personal Re- 
deemer, and were baptized in the church of the Walloon Con- 
gregation, in Amsterdam, by the pastor, Rev. Pierre Chevalier. 
The event was commemorated by the presentation to the offici- 
ating clergyman of a silver communion-cup, on the rim of which 
were engraved the two lines furnished by Da Costa: 


“* Remember, soul, with every drop of wine, 
Thou art a branch in the salvation vine.” 


Two years after the baptism the elder lady went hometo God. 
Her last words were: “Come, Lord Jesus,—come quickly.”’ 
The daughter, Esther, became the wife of the younger Cheva- 
lier, the son of the pastor. 


III. 


The decade that followed the conversion of Da Costa was in 
his spiritual experience a most solemn season. During these 
years he applied himself most diligently to the study of the 
Scriptures, and, at one time so closely, that he was thrown into 
a serious illness, from the disastrous result of which, in regard 
to an enforced inactivity that was advised, the world was saved 
by means of the professional wisdom of his friend, Dr. Capa- 
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dose, who counseled him to resume his customary labors. Thus, 
as many Old Testament prophets, and, among the apostles, 
Paul, had their previous time of prayer and meditation in pre- 
paration for their great life-work, so Da Costa, reading and 
digesting the sacred oracles which, in their entirety, had been 
opened up to him, came toa full development of Christian char- 
acter and was qualified for the performance of the work which 
God had for him to do. Even his lyre was for a time laid aside, 
and, save a few fugitive verses, for some years no more poems 
were received by a delighted public. His friends grieved that 
the poetic fires should so soon have been extinguished. The 
poet Calisch, ascribing his silence to his conversion to the 
Christian faith, hinted at his having made a mistake. ‘“ No,” 
replied Da Costa, “I did not wander into the path of error, 
when, led by the word of divine truth, I bowed down in the 
dust of the earth, worshipped the glorious Crucified One, and 
adored the God, who is the Conqueror over sin and death. 
No, living, I did not die; 
But, dying, was made alive,” 

That new life henceforth was made manifest in his attaining to 
the full stature of a true Israelite, not, as he was by descent a 
son of Abraham, but, as he had become, through faith in Christ, 
a child of that believing patriarch ; it displayed itself in the 
fearless conflicts which he waged for the truth against every 
form of evil in doctrine and in morals; and it had its evidence, 
as well as its instrumentality of development through the power 
of a reflex influence, in his unceasing efforts in behalf of the 
Kingdom of Christ, in every way that was open to him. 

1. The affection which Da Costa had for the race with which 
he was affiliated, inspired many poems. In one of these, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Home-sickness,” he appears to have put himself in the 
place of one of Judah's captives by the rivers of Babylon, who 
evokes some mournful strains from his harp before “hanging it 
upon the willows in the midst thereof.” 


“‘ Know’ st thou the land where high the cedar grows, 
Where God His breath through the grove of mulberries blows ?” 
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When he became regenerated, he ceased not to be deeply sensi- 
ble of his relationship to his brethren. He was by no means 
ashamed to feel the liveliest interest in all that concerned them 
asa people. The wanderings of scattered Israel, first of all, 
enlisted his intelligence and his sympathy. It was the aston- 
ishment excited by that strange phenomenon of which he him- 
self through descent and personal existence, was a part, which, 
in the end led to a satisfactory answer to many questions which 
became to him continually more so, the best-beloved and the 
most sacred. As he pondered these things and their solution, 
which he cherished in his heart, he gained a profound insight 
into the importance of Israel in his influence upon the nations 
during the centuries of his history developed under the govern- 
ment of the theocratic king, and of that importance in his in- 
fluence now upon the world, in connection with the fixedness of 
the design of Divine Providence in maintaining him in his 
unique individuality. He saw with increasing clearness what 
the true nature was, and indeed is, of Israel’s mission. He had 
enlarged views of the substance of the promises made to Israel, 
and his hopes, in regard to their fulfillment, had the widest 
possible range, taking in both earth and heaven,—the near as 
well as the remote future. Hence, upon these considerations, 
the association with his Hebrew brethren was not abandoned, 
but, in so far as the way was still open to him, was conducted 
upon the high plane of an intense desire that they, too, might 
have the veil taken from their hearts. Then, also, his concep- 
tion of the character of New Testament teaching assumed the 
tint of his decided Israelitism. In his lectures on “ Paul,” he 
uses this language: “The entire New Testament is pervaded, 
as to its origin, substance and style, with the spirit of the Old 
Testament ; it is Mosaic, Abrahamic. To the degree that it 
(its interpretation ?) is restored to its original verity and sim- 
plicity, and, so far as the principle of the reformation works in 
it unto the purification from the Roman, that is, the old and 
the new pagan elements and the arbitrary human institutions 
and limitations that have forced themselves in and upon it, is 
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the thoroughly apostolical, the purely evangelical that remains, 
the Israelitish.” This positive Hebraic spirit furnished him 
with a peculiarly effective weapon of offence (not of defence) 
against the agnostics of the close of the 18th and the beginning 
of the 19th centuries. In his masterly work, “The Four 
Evangelists; their diversities and agreements,” a series of lec- 
tures directed against the tenets advanced by Fred. Strauss in 
his “ Life of Jesus,” the preparation of which cost Da Costa 
many a sleepless night, and sometimes caused the sweat of an- 
guish to start upon his forehead when he thought he could not 
instantly resist the tremendous assaults of the enemy, he brings 
Jerusalem forward as a witness. ‘“ Yes, the horror of destruc- 
tion was set upon the soil of Jerusalem; the soldiers of Titus 
betrayed her; the hordes of Hadrian drew the ploughshare 
across her; the Constantines, indeed, gave back to her the 
name, but they did not restore the life; the armies of Chosroes 
overwhelmed her; the horses of Mussulmen rode over her ; the 
European crusaders assaulted her; the Osmanian Turks over- 
mastered her ; in our day the regiments of Ibrahim Pasha oc- 
cupy her. There she stands, isolated, widowed, oppressed, 
miserable, but glorious in the memory, glorious, too, in the 
hope, both of Jews and Gentiles,—but terrible, in her existence, 
for you, O host of scoffers and infidels, who already behold the 
setting of your sun, like that of your Volney and Voltaire ; not 
less inexplicable and as incomprehensible for you, O host of 
pseudo-believing pantheists and rationalists, who, as you march 
under the banner of your Strauss, stamp the histories of the 
Bible as legendary, and declare them to be cunningly-devised 
fables.” Da Costa profoundly realized that the attitude to- 
wards Israel, of believers gathered from the Gentiles, should 
not be that of an indignant and a contemptuous hostility, but, 
rather that of a genuine admiration for that which he was in 
the past, of sympathy in respect to that which he is now, of ex- 
ultation in view of that which he is destined tobe. Upon these 
points he speaks thus in the preface to his “ Israel and the Na- 


”? 


tions:”” “Though Christendom regarded the Jews for centu- 
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ries,—yes, from the earliest periods following upon the days of 
the apostles,—as the betrayers and the murderers of the Lord, 
disinherited children, no more, because of their sins and the 
calling of the Gentiles, the peculiar people of God, yet the 
Christian, who has learned to comprehend the value and the 
substance of the prophecies that still remain unfulfilled, assumes 
a very different attitude towards the Israelite in respect to his 
history in the past, his present condition, and his future des- 
tiny. He looks up to the clouds of heaven, in the midst of 
which the Lord is about to come, and his prayers, like those of 
Paul, are offered for Israel as a nation that he may receive the 
salvation which is in store for it.” Nor is it a matter of sur- 
prise that his eschatological views should receive a coloring 
from his Christian-Israelitish conceptions concerning the mean- 
ing of the promises bearing upon the theme of Israel’s future 
glory. He held that these promises comprehended not only the 
conversion of Israel to the faith of Christ, and thus Israel’s in- 
corporation with the believing Gentile into one body in Him, 
but also his restoration, as a renewed, enlightened people, to the 
land of his fathers, under the welcome government of the glo- 
rified Messiah upon the throne of David. The erection of this 
kingdom on earth he inferred from Holy Writ. His belief in 
it was spoken of as his peculiar chiliasm, in respect to which he 
found but a very slight concurrence on the part of those to 
whom he made known his views, in private conversation and in 
discourses delivered in public. 

There was nothing which Da Costa, who through his intelli- 
gent, humble, and joyful acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah 
promised to the fathers, had become an Israelite in the largest 
sense of that chosen name, ever said or wrote, that so distinctly 
sets forth his thoughts upon the points which in the foregoing 
have to some extent been elaborated, as his affecting and sug- 
gestive address before the Society of the Friends of Israel, on 
the occasion of its first public meeting for prayer. The forma- 
tion of this Society was in this wise: Since June, 1846, Dr. 
Capadose, stirred up by what he had seen in Scotland, had 
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upon his return from that country, urged the Christians in 
Holland to unite in social prayer in behalf of Israel. Many 
responded to this call, and after October 21, 1846, monthly meet- 
ings for prayer were held at private houses. On July 3, 1849, 
the first public prayer-meeting was held in the edifice of “The 
Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church.” It was particularly 
appropriate that Da Costa should on that evening address the 
audience. “Christians,” said he, “professors of a religion 
which was derived from Israel and rooted in Israel, but whose 
adherents so often are wholly mindless of this its undeniable 
origin, or hold it in only a partial remembrance, can you com- 
pare it to anything that only remotely resembles it,—the con- 
tinuously distinct existence of the ancient people of the Lord, 
from whom you received not only their prophets but yvur apos- 
tles and evangelists; not only their Moses but also your Christ? 
Is it not a wonder to you, and does it not remain such,—a 
wonder intensely worthy of study,—that this ancient Judaism, 
after it had come to the completed fruitage in Christ and in 
the gospel of grace, still has not gone to nought as a passing 
blossom, but on the contrary, more than ever visible and 
generally diffused, continues to exist as the trunk itself and its 
root; a nation, though without the actual unification of a 
common country, without King, without High-priest, without 
temple, without sacrifice, yet as always, one and the same 
people in all sorts of localities, in virtue of a common uni- 
versally recognized descent, of the same law of Moses, of the 
same circumcision and of the same characteristic family-likeness! 
But the enigma has its solution in the assertion, made as clearly 
and positively in the New Testament as in the prophecies 
quoted in it from the Old, to the effect that, at the end of this 
present economy there are in reserve for Israel, grace, restora- 
tion, the glory of God; that this scattered Israel shall be 
brought back to the land of his fathers, and shall flourish 
under the sceptre of his King, the from of old promised Goel 
and Messiah, for a blessing unto all nations; that from the 
eyes of Israel, still skeptical towards the true Redeemer whose 
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advent occurred long ago, the scales shall be removed aad they 
shall see and worship Him whom they pierced; that the fullness 
of the Gentiles having come, all Israel shall be saved.” 

2. The life of Da Costa, after his conversion, was eminently 
a life of conflict, not merely as it was an inward spiritual war- 
fare against the remnants of sin, but as it was a constant 
struggle with the principalities, powers and dominions of unbe- 
lief, in whatever shape it showed itself, and which he felt 
called of God to combat with all the gifts and talents with 
which he had been endowed. Whether or not, because of the 
fact that the blood of a Spanish knight flowed through his 
veins, certain it is that he was possessed, constitutionally, of a 
strongly militant spirit. His predilection for Aeschylus has 
been spoken of. In his youth already he was very fond of the 
works of the soldier-like poet. The saying of Conde—*“ On 
done Corneille a-t-il appris de Vart de la guerre?” —had 
special attractions for him, and in reference to the sweet singer 
of Israel he himself asked, “ Who was ever a poet like David, 
the warrior?” This militant spirit, too, with all that he had 
and was, he consecrated to the honor of his Saviour, and was 
exercised in the effort to achieve the noblest of victories. The 
poet who held the harp in his left-hand grasped the sword 
with the right for the defence and the maintenance of the 
truth, but the sword which he wielded was the sword of the 
Spirit. As has already been the case and always shall be, as 
long as the Church and the world, paradoxical though the 
statement may appear, are associates and opposites, the battles 
for the truth are fought at the cost of the popularity of him 
who fights them. It is remarkable that almost every one 
of the authors whose efforts, after Da Costa’s departure, to 
give utterance to the growing public estimate of his real worth, 
we have mentioned, speaks of his sufferings, especially as 
caused by the ill-will, the neglect and the positive dislike 
evinced towards him because of his fearless exposure of evil in 
doctrine and in ethics. And yet the very manliness displayed 
by him and his heroic courage should have compelled the ad- 
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miration of the enemy whom he sought to vanquish. Many 
who valued his lectures for their literary excellence, absented 
themselves on the ground that he set forth a species of polemics 
in which he indulged in what seemed to them to be personalities. 
A conflict directed against things was in Da Costa’s opinion too 
abstract and timid. He regarded such a manner of conducting 
the battle as a ruse to evade an honest struggle between a man 
and his opponent. “This artful distinction,’ he said once, 
“between persons and things, is a simple abstraction, a mere 
fiction introduced by the cowardice of the age, because it fears 
to gaze, from an open visor, into the eyes of the living man, 
and stepping boldly into the arena, to fight with the antagonist 
a knightly battle.” Was he not then a foe worthy of any one’s 
steel? But, perhaps, not so much from open, professed enemies, 
as from lukewarm, or double-minded, or pseudo-tolerant be- 
cause really indifferent friends of the truth, did Da Costa receive 
the coldest treatment and the most decisive evidences of the 
general displeasure. “ Certainly,”.says Van Oosterzee, “ if one 
quietly starts from the presupposition that the truth is still 
always to be sought, and so far as it is found, is usually on the 
side of a dictating majority ; that the essential struggle within 
the ecclesiastical and the theological domains continues to be 
a struggle between abstract ideas, while in the end it is a matter 
of little concern what one believes as long as he leads a moral 
life; that, finally, the principle of Protestantism permits all 
ministers to set forth their own peculiar views even though 
they contradict the universally received faith, while, on the 
other hand, the congregation retains the liberty to keep still, 
to secede, or to stay at home,—certainly if this be the case, we 
can easily understand how men like Da Costa are regarded as 
utterly unbearable, and are despised as disturbers of the peace.” 
The first blows that were struck by this true Israelite, this 
‘warrior of God,” as the name given by the Angel to the 
patriarch Jacob indicates, were directed against the corrupt 
morality of the times, or rather, against the evil principles out 
of which, as from seed bearing fruit after its kind, only a de- 
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fective system of ethics could be produced. In the year 1823, 
the year after his baptism, Da Costa published a pamphlet 
which produced a wide-spread excitement and feeling of an- 
tagonism against the author. It was entitled “A Protest 
against the Spirit of the Age.” Of the writer, in connection 
with this book, pastor Schwartz remarked : ‘‘ Man never forgave 
him; God never forgot him.” J. P. Hasebroek gives indireet 
testimony to the virulence and the long duration of the oppo- 
sition created by this publication in a single sentence with which 
he closes an account of one of Da Costa’s poetical triumphs. 
The latter had been elected, in 1839,a me mber of ‘* The Royal 
Institute of the Netherlands.” He celebrated the honor con- 
ferred upon him by the composition of a great poem—“ 1870; 
Five-and-twenty Years.” When he delivered it before the 
Institute, his surroundings were in perfect keeping with himself 
and his subject. On either side of him were the magnificent 
paintings, ‘‘ The Night-watch,” by Rembrandt, and “The Sol- 
diers’ Supper,” by Vander Helst. The side-walls of the hall 
were covered with the works of other noted artists. Before 
him was a noble audience of scholars, poets, philosophers, 
painters and sculptors. His poem was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, “and,” says his chronicler, “ the disfavor 
caused by his ‘ Protest’ was for a time forgotten:” The book 
is characterized by an intense conservatism. The evils of the 
day are handled with ungloved hands. But what was the 
motive that prompted to the publication of the book? Four- 
teen years after its issue the author said of it: “ The little 
volume of the Protest contained the outpouring of a heart 
which realized the fact that the God and Redeemer whom that 
heart had found is not owned as King and Lord in the world 
which He came to save and which He shall soon come to judge, 
but is more and more excluded from and denied in ‘all the 
institutions of the time.” The position taken in the book can 
only be appreciated by those who succeed in some degree 
in getting an insight into the religious, the moral and the 
political condition of the Holland of that period, as it was 
4 
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affected by the skeptism of France especially, but also that of 
England and of Germany. The chapters have the following 
headings: Religion; Ethics; Forbearance and Humanity ; 
The Fine Arts; Science; Constitutions; Birth; Public Opin- 
ion; Instruction; Liberty and Enlightenment. The discussion 
of these comprehensive topics fairly glows, like a burning coal, 
with indignant remonstrance against prevalent abuses. In 
the conclusion the author addresses—each class separately— 
princes, statesmen, soldiers, teachers, Christians in general, 
and with special emphasis, clergymen. The last are thus 
addressed: “ But particularly, you, ministers of God’s holy 
word and shepherds of His flock! Glorious in these days is 
your vocation. Though the age be a barren one, yet precious 
fruits may come to perfection in your vineyards. Do not fear 
the world, but fear God from whom cometh the increase. Re- 
member the command that is laid upon you to preach the 
gospel, and to baptize in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. Be not ashamed of the Providence of the 
Father; of the Son’s propitiatory sacrifice on the cross: of the 
all-controlling fellowship of the Holy Spirit. Teach everyone 
who comes to you and will receive your word, emphatically 
and unceasingly, that in a depraved man, all sense of personal 
worth is a denial of the Father; all confidence in self-righteous- 
ness is a denial of the Son; all boasting of self-power of will 
unto good is a denial of the Holy Ghost. What are the wisdom 
of the age and the wisdom of the natural man to you? Folly, 
vanity, judgment. You nor we need to know anything but 
Jesus and Him crucified.” Just as, because of the teachings of 
Christ, many who had been associated with Him forsook Him 
and walked no more with Him, so the issue of the “‘ Protest” 
was the alienation from Da Costa of some who had professed 
to be his friends. But one great man, a host in himself, 
instantly flew to his support. This ally was his venerable in- 
structor, guide and friend, William Bilderdyk. He published a 
pamphlet with the title, ‘Explanation of Mr. Da Costa’s ‘ Pro- 
test against the Spirit of the Age.’” On the first page occur 
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the words of Elisha, “ Fear not, for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” In the preface the author 
remarks: “Though my opinions are, I trust, sufficiently well 
known, I deem it ungenerous to keep silent, as if I could be 
afraid to express myself definitely upon those matters in regard 
to which so great excitement has been created. Whether, there- 
fore, it please or displease the barking dogs, I shall expatiate 
upon these things for the benefit of everyone whom they 
concern.”” And surely, if Da Costa lashed with whips, Bilder- 
dyk stung with scorpions. At the close he says: “Let Da 
Costa’s Protest be read, and read again, with a mind free, un- 
prejudiced and searching for the truth. The result shall not . 
then be other than the conviction that the age is one of God- 
defying pride, bondage, superstition, idolatry, ignorance and 
darkness. The exhortation with which Da Costa ends I concur 
in, and refer all who will yet listen, to the Prophet, where he 
says: ‘ This is a rebellious people, lying children, children that 
will not hear the law of the Lord; which say to the seers, see 
not; and to the prophets, prophesy not right things unto us, 
speak unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits ; get ye out of the 
way, turn aside out of the path, cause the Holy One of Israel 
to cease from before us.’” 

To a man who had found the Saviour after the manner that 
He was revealed to Da Costa, Christ is indeed the sum and 
substance, the centre and the circumference of religion. Da 
Costa, therefore, regarded with exceeding jealousy the de- 
liverances from professional chairs and from pulpits, which had 
a tendency to drive the Christ, as he makes Himself known in 
the Scriptures, from His own Christendom. The theological 
schools of Holland, at the time, (we use the word schools in the 
sense of systems of theological thought and its expression), 
were those of Groningen and Leyden. The former was com- 
posed of the liberals in respect to Biblical interpretation; the 
latter of those who would compromise between the freedom 
which was presumed to be an essential feature in the pro- 
gressiveness of theological science, and the attachment claimed 
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for and due to the doctrinal standards of the Reformed Church 
as formulated by the Synod of Dort. With a legitimate 
liberty of search into the Word of God Da Costa was in full 
sympathy: ‘I foresee the time,” he said, ‘when motion 
comes to the aid of conservatism,—the criticism which homeo- 
pathically heals the wounds which criticism has made. In 
the domain of the sciences the command from heaven, like 
the order given of old to Israel, is—advance.” But when he 
found that Groningen’s going forward was a drifting into a 
denial of the Deity of Christ, and that the school became the 
ally of that of Tubingen in its inclination towards the Arian 
and the Socinian Christology, he not only stood aloof from it, 
but he resisted it with all his might. “It was not for Da 
Costa,” says Van Oosterzee, “a matter of indifference, whether 
the Christ is the true God, or only a created being, though an 
ideal man; whether the word of God with all its recondite 
mysteries is unconditionally received as the truth, or the indi- 
vidual reason be sovereignly enthroned; whether the Crucified 
One be regarded as the expiation for sin, or a martyr to the 
cause of truth and a spotless example. In his estimation these 
things stood not side by side as so many different tendencies 
which are the one the complement of the other, but they 
were antitheses, like verity and falsehood, childlike faith and 
skeptical philosophy.” 

Nor could Da Costa affiliate with Leyden, whose Christology 
inclined towards the other extreme, since it represented the 
Christ as the impersonal Logos. Hence, though it aimed at a 
compromise between Groningen and orthodoxy upon the sub- 
ject of Biblical criticism, that school did not satisfy the wants 
of those to whom Immanuel, God with us, was precious. “ It 
was,” says de la Saussaye, ‘‘ ten years later (1855). The phy- 
siognomy of the church of the Netherlands was changed. The 
thick of the battle, the rallying point for the hopes of many, 
the objective point of assault to others, was no longer the Gron- 
ingen school but that of Leyden. The latter stepped forward, 
I say not with great promises, but, in itself a great promise, of 
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a more advanced truth, of a great reconciliation between oppo- 
sites ; the doctrine, indeed, of the Reformed Church, but that 
doctrine according to present needs, the guidance of the church 
that is to-day. The school of Leyden, indeed, entering into 
the conflict with the school of Groningen against all immobili- 
ty, retrogression, obscuration—its ally and successor in the 
maintenance and defence of the rights of a free science and an 
unprejudiced investigation, but at the same time upholding the 
right of tradition and recognizing the identity of the truth in 
the several periods of the Christian church. It was not its de- 
sign to create a new church, nor to cast the church in a new 
form. No; the Reformed Church should remain, but she 
should lay aside her worn-out garments, so that she might put 
on those that are new and appropriate to her inward growth. 
Who would not acknowledge, and rejoice in, the justice and the 
legitimacy of such a demand—the nobility of such an effort ? 
Many entertained great hopes in this direction. I cherished 
them. Da Costa had them not. Was this the result of the ex- 
perience gained in the battle with the Groningen school? Was 
this owing to the fact that he could see farther than others? 
Was this to be explained upon the ground of the horrer with 
which the Israelite regards all humanizing of supra-natural 
verities ? Each of these had its influence in bringing him to 
his decision.” What his decision was we may gather from his 
own language in a letter addressed to Van Oosterzee, after his 
recovery from a serious illness in 1857: ‘I return,” he wrote 
to his friend, “from the gates of death with a conviction 
stronger than ever concerning the absoluteness and the all-suf- 
ficiency of our faith, the preciousness of which is equally great; 
more profoundly impressed with our weakness and incompe- 
tence, but, at the same time, with our call to wage war, in His 
strength, against all His opponents, in the spirit of Psalm cxliv. 
and of 2 Tim. i: 7. I am firmly persuaded that the fall of 
the feeble body, which in the sphere of theology, in this coun- 
try, styles itself the science, is at hand. Its supporters cannot 
possibly continue to uphold it, though for the present our peo- 
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ple, at least the leaders, are under a species of fascination 
which has its influence even upon a portion of the orthodox. 
But we are not permitted to view this state of things in silence. 
Jericho falls, not by force of arms, but yet, by means of the 
blowing of the trumpet and by that alone. If combined activity 
« seem impossible, I sti!l confide in individuals, but work there 
‘ must be. To be sure, the combination lies upon a higher plane, 
for the captain is Jesus; but,—no yielding, no retreating, no 
resting, no discouragement. Our vocation is to bear witness 
wherever God opens the door, prepares the way, allows a stand- 
ing-place.” 

8. The Christian zeal of Da Costa manifested itself in the 
effort to extend the Kingdom of Zion through the presentation 
of the truth in every way that was not closed against him. His 
house was open for the gathering of all, irrespective of station 
or culture, who would receive instruction from his lips. As the 
number of his hearers increased and his fame grew, he was com- 
pelled to appoint the meetings in public halls. At last his lec- 
tures became so celebrated that they were addressed to large 
audiences in Amsterdam, the Hague, Leyden and other cities. 
But as he performed this noble work for the Master, he was not 
permitted to remain unmolested. By some he was derided as an 
amateur-theologian. Others found fault with him on the ground 
i of his hostile attitude towards the neology of the day. Others, 
again, criticized him because he sometimes clothed his thoughts 

in drapery which, in respect to material, color and shape, was 
more popular than the grave toga of pulpit deliverance. When 
charged with this, he was wont te defend himself by a playful 
reference to his name Isaac (prs, laughter), or, more seri- 
ously, by citing the example of Luther, or even that of the 
prophets who introduced irony into their discourses, And, 
surely, his lectures could not have been reprehensible on that 
score, if we may judge of the testimony of such a man as Van 
Oosterzee. He relates that, when he was pastor in Alkmaar, he 
made a visit in Amsterdam. He prized the name of Da Costa 
as that of a poet, but he did not otherwise feel interested in it, 
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He was persuaded to attend one of Da Costa’s lectures. ‘The 
“hall was filled to overflowing. Two hours passed as though 
they had been a few minutes. I came, I heard, I was conquer- 
ed.” He afterwards met him on one of the Holland railway 
trains, and a friendship commenced which lasted until Da Cos- 
ta’s decease. The lectures which Da Costa delivered in the 
Hague were reviewed in a periodical called “ The Mirror of the 
Times.” The author of these articles issued an invitation to 
any one who dissented from the exceptions taken by him to Da 
Costa’s matter and manner, to express his opinion freely. The 
invitation was responded to by Dr. L. R. Beynen. The respon- 
dent reduced the positions taken by Da Costa’s assailant to 
these five points: First; in the Protestant church a layman 
is incompetent, and not called on, to appear in public as an in- 
terpreter of the Scriptures. Second; an attachment to the 
antiquated fundamentals of the Christian faith, is a fashion of 
the day. Third; in these times the Christian faith must be 
understood and expressed in a manner different from that which 
prevailed in the earlier ages. Fourth; exceptions to the mode 
in which Mr. Da Costa treats his themes and the reviewer's de- 
fense of the theology of the period. Fifth; Mr. Da Costa has 
violated the proper relation that subsists between a subject and 
the manner in which it should be discussed. 
Dr. Beynen’s response in the consideration of these points is 
a thoroughly able one, and seems to be an entire vindication of 
Da Costa and of the cause which he advocated. It was along 
the suggestive line drawn by the three following positions that 
he marched to the victory against the upholder of the thesis 
that in these days the Christian faith must be understood and 
expressed in a manner different from that which prevailed in 
former ages: ‘ The Christian faith is in its nature unchange- 
able for all times, (1), because it is a power from God, a prin- 
ciple unto eternal life; (2), because it is concerned with histo- 
rical facts ; (8), because it originates in the operation of the 
Holy Ghost in the individual, 
It was particularly on the well-known Friday evening meet- 
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ings for prayer that the sanctified knowledge, piety and Chris- 
tian love of Da Costa shone resplendently among those who 
loved to attend them. Hasebroek states how through his ex- 
tempore utterances ran the poetic vein, if not in the artfully- 
prepared course of rhythmical cadences, yet in the most poeti- 
cal prose that could ever find expression from human lips. In 
the treatment of historical and biblical topics, he cast over the 
subject in hand the radiance of his poetical conceptions and 
combinations. Thus it was possible for him to gather around 
his pulpit persons of diverse inclinations and pursuits. “ When 
before the great and the humble he applied himself to the dis- 
cussion of Gospel doctrines, or, of themes of sacred history, 
there were, besides those who were in spiritual sympathy with 
him and whom he encouraged in faith and prayer, many literary 
men and artists, who took their places at the teacher's feet, to 
admire and to offer to the poet-orator an homage which the 
preacher of the Gospel neither desired nor sought.” 

In 1852, Da Costa became an instructor in the Seminary of 
the Free Scotch Church, in Amsterdam, and assumed the office 
of one of its directors. These positions he held until he was 
compelled to abandon his work by the sickness that ended in 
his death. Of that institution he was the soul and the glory. 
His labors in it were greatly appreciated by those who had the 
good fortune to enjoy the benefit of them. The closest bonds 
of affection united the teacher and his students. In proof of 
this, were numerous affecting incidents that occurred when, he 
no longer able to meet them in the lecture-room, they would 
gather around his bed to hear his prayers and to receive his 
blessing. 

Da Costa’s last great literary work was the address delivered by 
him on the day of the celebration of the first centennial com- 
memoration of Bilderdyk’s birth. His last great poem was 
that which bears the name, “ The Battle of Nieuwpoort.” In 
connection with the delivery of it, an incident took place by 
which a flood of light is thrown upon Da Costa’s character. 
The victory gained by Prince Maurice of Nassau over the 
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Spanish forces under Albert of Austria, on July 2, 1600, had 
been made the subject of a great historical painting by the 
Flemish artist, de Keyzer. It occurred to Brederode, an enter- 
prising book publisher of Haarlem, to issue ten lithographic 
reproductions of as many historical paintings commemorative 
of events of national importance, each of these lithographs to 
have a poem from one of Holland’s poets appended to it. De 
Keyzer’s picture of the battle of Nieuwpoort was assigned to Da 
Costa. He had already done a similar service in connection 
with a pictorial representation of Voltaire’s grave, and, at first, 
was not conscious in granting this second request for a contri- 
bution, of the formation of great plans in regard to the matter. 
But, as his theme assumed larger dimensions, the longer he 
thought upon it, his interest in it proportionally increased. The 
poetic nature was fairly stirred within him. He even wrestled 
with God, as he told Van Oosterzee, for help in the elaboration 
of his topic, and the gift of appropriate language in the expres- 
sion of his thoughts. When the poem was completed, he re- 
garded it as a special answer to his prayers. He delivered it 
before a circle of chosen friends on the evening of Friday, Jan. 
14, 1859, his sixty-first birthday, the last that he was to spend 
on earth in the enjoyment of bodily health. He announced his 
subject, gave a general exposition of the theme, and added 
explanations of several minor details, He then read the poem 
from the glorious opening through to the last line: 


“ The hero, kneeling in the dust, gave thanks,” 


Hasebroek, who was present, says: ‘‘It would be difficult to 
give an idea of the enthusiasm of the audience. I addressed to 
the poet a word of gratitude. I pointed out how he celebrated 
his birthday in the manner of kings who do not receive presents 
but confer them. I thanked him for the royal feast which he 
had prepared for us in this more than royal poem, and ended 
by invoking God's richest blessings upon him and his. And 
how did he receive these congratulations? He still stood upon 
the somewhat elevated platform, having the manuscript of his 
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poem immediately before him, not in the posture of the exegi- 
monumentum ; not with lifted head and sparkling glances; no, 
rather the contrary, with downcast looks and tears in his eyes, 
stammered a few acknowledgments and exclaimed: “ Let us 
make a proper division this evening: to us confusion of face, 
all the glory to God,—‘ Soli Deo Gloria.’ ” 

In November, 1859, Da Costa was stricken down with the 
disease from which he never recovered. It was an aggravated 
form of asthma. His pains were excruciating, protracted 
through five weary months, His sick-chamber proved to be a 
very gate of heaven. He was an impressive example of faith 
and patience and hope. At last the hour of his release came. 
OnjSaturday evening, April 28, 1860, at half-past eight o'clock, 
Isaac Da Costa fell asleep in Jesus. The sun of the Jewish 
Sabbath had set. The sun of the Christian Sabbath was soon 
to rise. But in the land where God’s glorified redeemed dwell, 
“‘ they need no light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them 
light ; and they shall reign for ever and ever.” 





Art. II]—MAN AND THE SON OF MAN. 


BY REV. D. LANTZ. 








THERE are three ruling powers in the world. The Divine, 
the human and the diabolical. God, man and the devil. The 
Creator, the created and the self-constituted. Although these 
rule in the world of time, their dominion also reaches over into 
the future world. 

Of the three, man and his relation to God, through the Son 
of man, is that with which we are most intimately related. It 
was doubtless while meditating on man, and the Son of man 
and their relation to each other, that caused David in the sim- 
plicity of his soul to ask, ‘“‘ What is man,—and the Son of 
man?” 
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It was evidently not with any particular expectation, or even 
desire, on the part of David, to receive a direct answer. But 
being at the time a passive instrument in the hands of a 
higher power, his words received form and meaning, of a divine 
significance, and had a deeper meaning, reaching out beyond 
what mere human wisdom could dictate. Meditating upon the 
stupendous works of nature as it stood in full view before him, 
it was but natural that his attention should be directed to the 
sun, moon and starry heavens above him as they moved along 
the heavens in their majestic glory. And as these declare the 
glory of God, the whole universe, both moral and physical, 
seems to have passed before him in something like a panorama 
form, enabling him thus, side by side, to have a complete sur- 
vey of both the animate and inanimate worlds. It was in con- 
trast with the stupendous works thus presented that man, 
viewed in a physical point of view only, appeared very insigni- 
ficant. And this seemg to have been the utmost limits of 
David’s knowledge about the value of man. Although inspired 
at the time, and being used as an instrument through whom 
God made known His will to man, he had but a very imperfect 
appreciation of the true nature, and ultimate destiny, of man. 
He did not at the time comprehend the complete import of that 
which was communicated to him, in some supernatural way, 
and to which he gave utterance. It does not necessarily follow 
that the writers of the Scriptures, because they were inspired, 
should on that account be able to understand and explain all 
they wrote. Inspiration does not impart intellectuality. Ina 
supernatural sense, it rather makes a passive organ of the in- 
spired person, in the hands of God through whom He reveals 
Himself. The inspired writers were far less qualified to com- 
prehend and explain the Scriptures, especially that part of it 
which was more particularly intended for ages of the Church, 
to them yet in the future; than those who the Church in 
every age produces and prepares as the interpreters of the 
Scriptures for that age. The writers of the Scriptures did not 
write for themselves, nor yet for the Church of their time 
alone; but they wrote for the Church of all ages. 
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It was for a long time claimed, under the old dispensation, 

and is cherished among some Christians even yet, that man in 
his state of innocence in Paradise was far above his descendants 
intellectually. This idea was so common that it was proclaimed 
as a revealed truth. Milton in his Paradise Lost treats it as a 
K matter of course; and thousands received it as a truth of the 
Scriptures. That this should be so, may seem at first very 
plausible; but because man was innocent, it does not on that 
account naturally follow that he was also intelligent beyond 
others who were less innocent. Intellectually, Adam in his 
Eden innocence would compare very poorly with the Apostle 
Paul. It is, however, true, that in possibility in his unfallen 
state, he exceeded all his posterity, physically, morally and 
also intellectually. But in all this he was undeveloped before 
the fall, an undeveloped giant. Intellectually the human family 
to-day is far in advance of what our parents ever were in their 
primeval state. In this respect they were the infants of the 
race, while we are that infant developed to the full-grown man- 
hood. Something much like this now is the case with the 
inspired writers of the Bible. But we must here set aside that 
very common error, namely, that we are thus guided by our 
knowledge to comprehend that which the writers of the Scrip- 
tures could not understand. The supernatural was before the 
i natural, and the natural is governed by the supernatural, and 
not as the common idea has it, that the natural leads the super- 
natural, (This point will be shown more fully further on in 
this article.) 

How now is it that the Scriptures which present nothing 
supernatural to our senses, produce so powerful an influence 
upon man, who is constitutionally opposed to its teaching? 
, For this there can be no other reason, only because the super- 
ie natural, or the divine, is in some way mysteriously united 
with the natural, or manifests itself through the natural. 

To give such an explanation of this subject, that it may be 
fully comprehended in all its bearing is of course very difficult, 
yea, impossible. Yet something approximating the truth 
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may be possible. Now we of course need no argument here to 
show that the Scriptures, as such, from first to last are a unit. 
That is, there is one object which is ever kept clearly before us. 
That although the different writers of the Bible of the Old and 
New Testament were spread out over a period of over sixteen 
centuries, with a great diversity of circumstances surrounding 
them to influence their minds. And yet amidst this diversity 
the same idea is perceptible all the way through to the end. 
Hence we infer from this that there was a supernatural spi- 
ritual power which went before all mere human intellect in the 
writings of the Bible, and this spiritual power communicates 
with the spiritual man, who was really before the outward or 
natural man. The supernatural was before the natural,——the 
immaterial before the material,—the spirit before the body,— 
the Creator before the creature, or God before man. Hence it 
is the life and the light of the Divine, rising up first in the 
soul of man that manifests itself through the natural and intel- 
lectual man. Flesh and blood hath therefore not revealed that 
which is written in the Scriptures; but “our Father which is 
in heaven.” It must be remembered here that the Scriptures 
are a revelation of spiritual things; but that this revelation 
was to be made to the natural, as well as to the spiritual man. 
That, therefore, which seems to be natural only, always stands 
connected with something that is also spiritual. It is for this 
reason that human agency is employed both in making the 
revelation and in interpreting it. While there is, therefore, a 
natural, or external form of the Bible, there is also an internal 
or spiritual form. 

Although man is employed in the interpretation of the Bible, 
he is thus constituted an interpreter by the authority of the 
Bible itself. Just as the Bible or the written Word depends 
upon the Word which was made flesh, in order to be “the 
power of God unto salvation,” so the interpreter or the preacher 


of the gospel receives his efficacy from the written Word. This 
is, however, not intended to convey the idea that the Word will 
prepare its interpreters, without the person thus chosen as 
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interpreter also at the same time making use of all the means 
which present themselves for the study and the correct under- 
standing of the Bible. 

Here now is where the human is brought into requisition, 
and its intellect used to make known the sense and meaning of 
the Scriptures. Not in such a way, however, as to assume the 
authority of determining the sense of the Scriptures, and thus 
subject the word of God to mere human judgment. While the 
human is made use of as a means to interpret the Bible, it is 
yet subject to the Word, which underlies and antedates the 
Bible, for the correct interpretation of the truth. The Word 
itself is the revelation from God, and must teach the teacher 
no less than the one to be taught. The teacher is taught by 
the Scriptures, just as the person taught is by the teacher; but 
the interpretation of the Scriptures by the teacher is controlled 
and the entire process superintended by the Holy Ghost who is 
now the efficient agent of the Word. The Word of God must 
ever hold the supreme authority and be the final arbiter of the 
true sense of the Scriptures. 

The idea is ery common in certain directions, that every 
person who can read can also interpret the Scriptures for him- 
self, and thus by his own interpretation be Jed to a saving 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ. Thus entirely ignoring 
the Church together with all its divinely appointed means of 
grace. If this could be done, then all that would be needed to 
evangelize and Christianize the world would be to translate the 
Scriptures into the different languages now spoken, circulate 
them and then let them work their own way into the hearts of 
the people. But the command of our Lord is, “Go preach the 
gospel,” and also, “ No prophecy is of private interpretation.” 

Another idea equally as erroneous is, that the Church is the 
proper authority to interpret the Scriptures; but then it is 
claimed that the Church has a visible head in the person of the 
Pope of Rome who holds the key to the kingdom of heaven, 
whose interpretation of the Scripture alone is infallibly cor- 
rect and must therefore unhesitatingly be received by all the 
world, 
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It must be admitted that the Church antedates the Scriptures 
and that the Scriptures were written by the Church, and for 
the Church, and also that the Church alone is its proper inter- 
preter. But then it must be remembered that the Word of God 
was not only before the Scriptures, but even before the Church, 
for it is coeternal with God, and has itself all the physical and 
moral attributes of God. The Word is therefore far above the 
possibility of anything that is at all incorrect or imperfect, for 
as such it was from all eternity independent of, and above 
everything that is human. But in the fullness of time, or at its 
own appointed time, the Word established the Church, and thus 
now in the Church reveals itself by means of the written Word, 
or the Scriptures, to man. It is here now in making this reve- 
lation that man is-used as the instrument by which the revela- 
tion is made. Hence it is that we find in the Scriptures, or in 
the written Word, much that is human; because the mechanical 
part not only, but the language also, is human; and hence the 
possibility of imperfections in the Scriptures, which possibility 
does not exist in the Word which was made flesh. : 

What the Church was under the old dispensation we will not 
herestop to consider. Only say that the four thousand years going 
before the incarnation were the dawn of the morning, and the 
womb in which the Church was conceived. The day of Pente- 
cost is the birth of the Church proper, while the period interve- 
ning between the advent of Christ and Pentecost may be regard- 
ed as the cradle in which she was rocked during her infancy. 
But all this already anticipates the existence of the Word which 
at this time was made flesh and thus dwel; among us. And we 
are told that ‘“‘in the beginning was the Word.” This Word 
which was thus in the beginning is the life of the Scriptures 
and in order that this life could become the light of the world 
we have the incarnation. Hence it is here now where the life 
is beginning to reveal itself in a more tangible form, in a form 
in which it could be brought within the reach of our compre 
hension. This Word thus becoming incarnate, comes now 
within the precincts of our capacity of comprehension, and tha 
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to such an extent that John says, ‘ We beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
There was evidently no other way by which it was possible for 
the Word to become more intimately related to us, and to 
enable us to know Him, than by being “ made flesh and dwell- 
ing among us.” Having now revealed Himself personally in our 
humanity, he commanded the Apostles whom He had previ- 
ously chosen, to go into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. The term creature in our language in this 
text is an unhappy selection of words, and is not justifiable 
according to the Greek. The command of the Saviour is to 
preach the gospel to all mankind. The word gospel which the 
Saviour commanded to be preached is variously used in the 
New Testament. Thus in Mark i. 1, “The beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” Then it is called The 
gospel of God, Romans i. 1, and the gospe! of Christ, Romans 
i. 16; and also the gospel of salvation, Eph. i.13. In all 
these instances the same Greek word is used, and means evi- 
dently something more than a profession of Christianity, as in 
Mark viii. 35; or one of the four gospels, as in Philemon 13 ; 
or yet any new or erroneous doctrine, as in Galatians i. 6; in 
all of which the same word is used in the original. 

Now then, when Christ commanded His disciples to preach 
the gospel, he meant that they should preach it as the gospel 
of God, because it originated with God, and came forth origi- 
nally from Him, and was therefore the gospel of the grace of 
God, Acts xx. 24, because it is the means through which His 
grace is communicated to man. And they should preach it 
as the gospel of Christ, because Christ is the subject matter of 
it, and through whom it derives its power and efficacy to become 
a power of salvation to man. And then He meant that they 
should preach the gospel as the gospel of salvation, because as 
such it is good news from a far country. It brings the news 
to man that salvation is provided for fallen humanity, and 
points out the way that leads to it, as weil as offers it to all, 
and hence makes the gospel of our salvation and redemption 
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something far above every order of nature. In short, it 1s a 
new supernatural creation, having its entire force alone in Him 
who is manifest in the flesh. This, then, brings the gospel to be 
nothing less than the divine life of Christ going forth in the 
world through the preaching of the written Word, or the Scrip- 
tures. 

Are we then to accept this supernatural creation alone, as of 
itself all-sufficient in the interpretation of the Scriptures, with. 
out the aid or use of our reason, or what might be termed 
Christian philosophy? Has reason or moral philosophy nothing 
at all to do with the great and momentous question of our sal- 
vation? Do these powers belong to the world only? Now this 
is just what we are contending for, and endeavoring to enforce. 
The supernatural side of our Christianity can only be compre- 
hended by faith. But as Christian faith rests in the authority 
of God who is the author of it, there must be a correct and a 
legitimate use of our reason. There is, however, a divinely- 
appointed sphere in which this reason must be used. We are 
fully aware that there is just at this time a tremendous effort 
made to produce a complete annihilation of all religious belief 
by lifting up the natural above the supernatural, and by 
bringing the Christian faith before the judgment-seat of human 
reason, and thus testing its merits, or demerits from a purely 
rationalistic standpoint. But shall we ignore the divinely- 
appointed use of reason simply because the enemies of Chris- 
tianity use it for the purpose of carrying on their deeds of 
darkness? While we condemn unqualifiedly the abuse of reason 
by those who make use of it to judge the mysteries of the 
supernatural; we yet maintain that the mysteries of divine 
revelation could never be comprehended without the proper 
use of our reason. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that in matters of our holy 
Christianity the Son of man is.an important factor; without 
man, so far as we: are concerned, it would be of no account. 


In the order of grace God has not established anything like 
5 
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an immediate communication between Himself and the soul of 
man, no supernatural self-revelation. Revelation can reach 
the soul of man only by faith through the proper use of an 
intelligent reason. Reason must not be regarded as a mere 
abstract power, standing in no way connected with the super- 
natural. If we claim that there is not only a general, but also 
a special providence, then we can easily conceive that our 
reason as well as our general life is in the power of that provi- 
dence, and can be made to serve its legitimate end. In the 
way of science and philosophy, reason is an agent that can in 
no wise be dispensed with. So also faith is not only produced 
by the proper use of reason, but it is continually nourished and 
strengthened by it. But when we predicate this much of 
reason, we must not be understood to say that reason, or even 
faith, has anything at all to do with what Christianity itself is. 
Because the thing itself, and the means through which it is 
brought within the scope of our comprehension are not neces- 
sarily the same in every respect. Christianity is in the strictest 
sense a supernatural order of grace, existing entirely above and 
beyond everything that is human. The natural sun exists in 
the heavens, as the great luminary of our world, and all the 
other planets belonging to the solar system ; but it would in 
vain beautify the face of nature, so far as we are concerned, if 
we had not the organ of vision. And though there can be no 
light without the eye, the sun can yet exist without the light. 
In order, therefore, that we may derive the benefit of the 
light, the eye was created by the same hand that created the 
light. So the Sun of Righteousness exists entirely independent 
of, and far above all that is natural, but the light of that Sun 
cannot reach the soul of man only through the intelligent reason 
and the exercise of faith. Or, in other words, there can be no 
revelation of the supernatural to the inner man, only through 
the natural. Reason, to be sure, has not the power to demon- 
strate revelation, mor is that its object, but she has power to 
study and comprehend it, and is thus made the channel of com- 
munication through which a supernatural revelation can reach 
the soul of man. 
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The idea of “‘ Man and the Son of man,” as brought to view 
in Scripture, are indeed in their present relation inseparably 
connected. Man as he stands connected with the Son of Man, 
it will be found, when looked at from a correct standpoint, is 
not a mere accident in the world; nor can he be classed with the 
rest of animated nature, and like it appear for a short time on 
the stage of action and then become extinct by limitation, only 
to be found in future ages as fossil imbedded in the rocks. 
Occupying the position he does in the person of Christ, he 
stands in close relation to deity itself. Should we attempt to 
answer the question, ‘‘What is man?” even in a physical 
point of view, it would be seen that it was not without great 
reason that he is sometimes called a microcosm. Although 
the scientists have analyzed the body of man, and tell us that 
he is composed of just so many different material substances, yet 
science, which itself depends for its being upon the activity of 
the various functions of the body, fails to fathom their myste- 
rious combinations and their movements, all of which work 
together in perfect unison of purpose. Underlying all this 
mysterious combination of material substance there is a hidden 
power which is transcendently above the possibility of all sci- 
ence ever to explain, which gives it activity. That, therefore, 
which we see and often admire as the result of man’s noble 
work, is but the effect of another and a pre-existing cause. 

And then we are told that man was created in the image of 
the Creator. This image consists in more than one particular. 
Thus, for instance, the Godhead being a trinity, man was 
created a trinity. A necessity for this seems to arise from the 
fact, that his destiny reaches out into three different spheres 
from the cradle to his final and eternal glorification in heaven. 
And he being the last of all earthly creation, and the ultimatum 
contemplated from the beginning, comprehends, therefore, 
everything that went before in the way of creation. Hence in 
him the natural world is raised up immeasurably above what it 
was before. In him now the natural and the supernatural are 
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brought together and have a common centre. But as the final 
destiny of man reaches over into the future, he must neces- 
sarily transcend everything which is purely earthly; because 
there is nothing that can be carried beyond its possibility. 

Through the incarnation we now stand as inseparably con- 
nected with Christ the second Adam, as we do to the first by 
generation. Hence the peculiar inquiry by the Psalmist in 
connecting man with the Son of man. For just as we find our 
true sphere for the present world in the first Adam, so now we 
must in like manner also be able to find our moral, or religious 
being in the second. Although there is no direct idea of the 
second Adam made known until, seemingly, the fall of the 
first made His advent into the world necessary fur our re- 
demption. It must, however, not be supposed that the fall 
of Adam caused the incarnation of Christ. He would beyond 
a doubt in some way or another have united our humanity 
with His divinity, even if man had not fallen, and if there had 
therefore been no need of any act of redemption. The incarna- 
tion was evidently fully contemplated at the creation of Adam, 
and that to such an extent as to entirely condition the nature 
of man in soul, body and spirit, and thus making him a com- 
plete prototype of what man should be. The second Adam 
was not made for the first, according to the flesh; but rather 
the first was made for the second, or else the sinfulness of man 
would be regarded as being the cause of producing an ultimate 
blessing. Sin which, through its fatal consequences, seems to 
have made the advent of Christ necessary, is a mere accident, 
and not an original factor of man. It was, therefore, not sin, 
nor yet anything that sin could possibly accomplish, which 
caused Christ to lay down the glory which He had with the 
Father, and instead take upon Himself our humanity. 

The fall being anticipated, and its effects clearly foreseen al- 
ready, in the counsels of the Trinity, it was nevertheless yet de- 
termined to create man, and to create him with the possibility that 
he could fall, if he chose todo so. But man had not necessarily to 
fall in consequence of any divine decree in order to produce a 
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cause for the incarnation. Inasmuch, however, as the result 
of creating man with the capability to fall was well known in 
the counsel of Deity, it was also then already determined to 
redeem him. It was not at, or after the fall only, as it is so 
widely claimed, that it was first purposed to redeem man. 
Paul says, ‘‘ He hath chosen us in Christ before the foundation 
of the world.” As the purpose of creating man was an eternal 
purpose, so it was also eternally known in the counsel of the 
Trinity, that he would fall, and hence the plan of redeeming 
him in Christ is an eternal plan. Facts like these which exist 
so far back in the eternity of the past, before all revelation, 
and indeed before the possibility of any revelation, can now 
only be comprehended by means of Him who has “ brought 
life and immortality to light in the gospel.” The unfolding of 
this act of redemption became therefore gradually apparent 
through a continual process of divine revelation. 

Although man had actually now declared himself against 
God, and consequently in favor of the devil, but inasmuch as 
God purposed that the chief end of man should be to glorify 
Him and to enjoy Him forever; he was not permitted to become 
entirely subject to the absolute power of Satan. But sin having 
been planted in him, which itself is in direct opposition to God, 
holds man therefore now not only partly in favor of both God 
and the devil; but also partly against both of them. But it 
has been decreed that friendship between the two shall not 
exist. “And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed;” hence the continual war- 
fare carried on between the kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of Satan. 

In order that the seed of the woman shall finally triumph in 
this contest, in conformity to the divine will, and destroy the 
kingdom which the enemy has established, it was necessary that 
the eternal Word should be made flesh, or in the language of Da- 
vid, become the “* Son of man,’’ and thus as the God-man assume 
the position of a second Adam, and become the leader in this 
contest. Inasmuch as Satan gained the victory over man, in 
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the person of the first Adam, and inasmuch as the righteous- 
ness of God demands that the same human nature which sinned 
should again render satisfaction for sin, it became necessary that 
that nature should become in some way united with deity to the 
end that it might be sustained against the powers of darkness 
in the second contest. In the person of the second Adam we 
have therefore our human nature, in every respect without sin, 
just as the first was without sin when he entered on his contest ; 
but in the second contest, we have the human nature sustained 
by the divine, which has in some, to us, in an incomprehensible 
way, united with the human. The power of sin was therefore 
destroyed by our humanity in the person of the Son of man, 
whose humanity was sustained by His divinity, because in Him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. When we 
therefore say in the Apostolic Creed, ‘‘We believe in ‘Jesus 
Christ,’ .... who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,” we say that we believe that it would have been 
impossible for Christ to save the world from sin, only in the 
event that He Himself would be entirely sinless. For this rea- 
son it was necessary that He should be conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of a woman. 

But, although it is said that “in the fullness of time God 
sent his Son into the world,” this language is designed to ace 
commodate itself to the ability of our powers of comprehension, 
because man was redeemed, potentially at least, in the second 
Adam, as soon, if not before, he was created in the first. The 
plan of redemption being eternal, the idea of the incarnation 
must also be eternal, and hence His birth into the world in the 
fullness of time was but the actualizing of the eternal purpose 
of God. Or, in other words, it was God revealing Himself to 
man, through the person of the Son of man. It is here now 
that we may see our relation to the Son of man; because as the 
guilt of the transgression of the first Adam passed over upon 
all his descendants, by virtue of the law of generation, so now 
the righteousness of the Son of man is appropriated to all who 
are born again by the law of regeneration. As we by nature 
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bear the image of the first Adam, so now by grace we shall 
bear the image of the second. 

Although we know to a considerable extent, and that by ex- 
perience, the nature of the image we bear with the first Adam, 
it is not so clear to see just in what particular we bear the 
image of God in our regenerated state. God the Father being 
purely a spirit, all the likeness which would seem to be pos- 
sible is that ef righteousness, and holiness. And that we can 
obtain only by appropriating Christ and His righteousness 
and holiness, who is one with the Father, to ourselves, by faith. 
This is as far as we can conceive of any God-likeness with the 
Father, and yet when we remember that Christ is the express 
image of the Father, and that the Father manifests Himself 
only through the Son, and then when we hear Christ say, 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” we cannot resist 
the conviction, that our likeness even with the Father goes far 
beyond anything we are at present able to comprehend. The 
idea of a bodily likeness is regarded by some, who are purely 
spiritualistic, as entirely too worldly to be even mentioned as 
belonging to deity. And yet we can see no reason why it 
would be more inconsistent for the first and third person of the 
Godhead to stand in some way as directly connected with the 
works of His hands as the second. But however much the idea 
may be sneered at, it is by no means something altogether new 
in our day. The idea was maintained to a considerable extent 
by some of the Church fathers of the first and second centu- 
ries. Such men as Justin Martyr, St. Clement and Ireneus, 
not only claimed it, but advocated boldly that the divine image 
in man extended to soul and body. It is true they made a dis- 
tinction between image and likeness, a distinction, however, 
which does not fully take away the idea of a material image. 

When we look at the perfect oneness of the three persons in 
the Godhead, and the impossibility of anything different, and 
consider that the one person of the three is clothed in our hu- 
manity, and then consider that the three are one, we find it 
difficult to divest ourselves of the idea of a materiality in union, 
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with the spirituality in the trinity. If it was possible for the 
Son of God to become the Son of man, and form that mystical 
union of the divine with the human, and thus triumphantly 
glorify our fallen humanity, and exalt it in Him to the highest 
heaven, could there be any inconsistency in the assumption of 
that glorified humanity by the three persons of the Godhead, 
even though the Logos alone became flesh to dwell among us. 
And when we say in the Apostolic Creed, “I believe in the 
resurrection of the body,” our faith is founded upon the con- 
viction that Christ is risen from the dead, and that our resur- 
rection and final glorification has its source in His. His 
resurrection was the first-fruits of them that slept. And then 
we are tanght in the Heidelberg Catechism, that He is perfect 
man, as well as perfect God. Hence if the idea of perfect God 
comprehends all the attributes of God, as it certainly does; 
then it follows also that the expression perfect man must com- 
prehend all that constitutes man. 

If we therefore now remember that the Apostles tell us that 
they all are witnesses that this human body, which was flesh 
like our flesh and bone like our bone, ascended to heaven visibly 
before them, although glorified, to be sure; but as the glorifica- 
tion does not immaterialize it, we cannot resist the conviction 
that there is immeasurably more comprehended in the idea of a 
God-likeness than a mere spiritual image; and that there is, 
therefore, an innate image in man, underlying all mere spiritual 
sameness with God, which forms the basis of our future like- 
ness, if we ever, like the Apostles of old, follow Christ in 
the resurrection. 

But the incarnation brings to view another fact in this con- 
nection. If the image is a purely spiritual image, why 
was it necessary that the Word was made flesh? And if 
it was necessary in order that we might have His image spi- 
ritually for Him to take upon Himself our spiritual nature, is 
it not also with equal force necessary that inasmuch as He has 
taken our corporeal nature, there should also be a corporeal 
image? And when it was purposed to create man, and also at 
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the same time to redeem him, the Redeemer Himself, therefore, 
not only then existed, but even the redemptive act itself no less 
also. Hence, when it was said, “Let us make man in our image,” 
the complete prototype after which man was purposed to be 
formed had already a being in the divine idea at least, although 
it may not have been actualized. The image which the sculptor 
is about to make is as complete in all its parts in his mind 
before the marble is taken from the quarry as when it stands 
before him. In this way the image and the likeness of the 
Creator, to be stamped upon man, both soul and body, were at 
hand. When man was therefore now formed from the dust of 
the earth, he was moulded after this pattern and fashioned in 
the image of the Creator, a pattern which He Himself as- 
sumed, and which He purposed to be the divine proto-model of 
the human race. Hence man is created in the image of the 
Word, both soul and body. And when in the dispensation of 
the fullness of time, this pre-Adamic act of redemption was 
actualized, it then dwelled among us, and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. 

Again, the relation between man and the Son of man is also 
clearly manifest in their position as rulers. Of the first Adam 
it was said, ‘‘ Let him have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowls of the air, and over the cattle and over all the 
earth, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 
Thus man was made not only ruler of the earth, but also of 
every thing that is upon the earth. Although there are ani- 
mals, and even reptiles, much more powerful, physically, than 
man, yet by his inventive genius he is able to invent instru- 
ments of destruction by which he can subdue and even destroy 
the most powerful of all the animals, and thus in obedience to 
the divine command maintain his supremacy as ruler of this 
lower world. But the dominion of man over the beasts of the 
earth, no less than the creation of man himself, is but the 
actualizing, or a kind of mute prophecy of that which was to 
be fully realized in the second Adam. He says of Himself, 
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“To me is given all power, both in heaven and upon earth.” 
This power, it must be remembered, was given Him as the Son 
of man, because as God He already, by virtue of His Godhead, 
possessed all power. Thus the dominion of man and the Son 
of man have a great sameness, and evidently condition each 
other in their purpose. But man is not only to have dominion 
of this lower world and have every thing put in subjection to 
him here; he is also to be the judge in the future world. The 
Saviour said to His disciples, “Ye which have followed me in 
the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit in the throne 
of his glory, ye shall also sit upon the twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” And Paul asks, “ Do you not 
know that the saints shall judge the world, and that we shall 
judge angels?” 

But, although the saints, or those who follow Christ through 
the regeneration, shall be with Him, and shall sit upon the 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, we must not 
expect to be there in an individual capacity as judges. Our 
individuality there will be altogether comprehended in the eter- 
nal Logos. Because when it was purposed to create man after 
a human prototype which then already existed in possibility, at 
least, in the person of Christ, and as the office of judgeship 
constituted an essential factor of that prototype, it necessarily 
follows that it must have been communicated to man in order 
to make him a complete antitype. It is, therefore, a part of 
man’s inherent nature to be judge, because the judgeship over 
the natural world is a principle consequent in him on account 
of his being created in the image of the Creator; for God 
created man in His own image. The image which man bears 
with the Son of man is, however, an image peculiar to himself. 
Although it must be admitted that angels also bear some image 
of their Maker; and we hesitate not in saying that even the 
whole natural universe has for its basis the same likeness. Be- 
cause it is by no means inconsistent with the character of the 
Creator to create everything pertaining to this mundane 
sphere in the image or after the pattern of some previously 
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existing object. But the Word which was made flesh was made 
such of a like material forming the natural world, not, how- 
ever, in that infidel or materialistic sense maintained in our 
day. Yet neither angels, nor any part of the material or imma- 
terial, the natural or supernatural universe, hold the same rela- 
tion to the eternal Word which man does. Because there is no 
other created being that possesses the same capacity or the 
same final destiny. In man there is a union with the Son of 
man, and consequently with Deity itself, which cannot possibly 
be found in any other creature. As man was created with the 
possibility to fall, a prerogative communicated to him by the 
Creator, and as the perpetuity of the image in which he was 
created depended on his obedience, it was of course lost when 
he fell; because the fall made a complete wreck of the entire 
man. Hence to restore the lost image in man again, it became 
the burden of Christ’s ministry during His earthly lifetime, to 
teach man, not so much simply to believe the truth, as by faith 
to receive it and appropriate it to himself. And then He was 
not only a teacher of the truth, but He taught that He Himself 
was the Truth personally. . And that He in His person com- 
prehended the entire humanity and thus represented the whole 
race of mankind in that humanity; not in a single or indi- 
vidual capacity, but the one in whom all things centre. And 
inasmuch as the image of the prototype was lost in the race, in 
consequence of its disobedience, which was the condition upon 
which the perpetuity of the image depended, it is now found 
alone in the Son of man. Hence it will be readily seen that 
what is now to again reproduce the image of the creature in us 
is not some abstract idea but a person. Christ, the thean- 
thropos, as the pattern, after which the first Adam and federal 
head of the race was fashioned, has by His incarnation entered 
into such relations with our race, and through the race with 
the universal creation of God in all its various parts to such an 
extent, that it now not only all centres in Him, as the ‘‘all, and 
in all,” but is also from first to last quickened by Him as the 
life of the whole universe. The iacarnation thus, of the uni- 
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versal nature, must not be regarded as an invalidation of tbe 
divinity ; but when looked at from a human standpoint, an 
intensifying of it, if such a thing is possible. So that notwith- 
standing His humiliation even unto death, He is yet infinite in 
all His divine attributes, so that the image lost in the first 
Adam is still maintained in the second. Thus the Godlikeness 
being destroyed by the disobedience of the race, it is yet still 
preserved in the prototype, and is now again offered by Him 
without money and without price. He being moved of His 
own free will and His eternal love for our fallen humanity, 
took it with all its guilt and paid the penalty. 

Viewed in the light of reason, or even from a theological 
standpoint, man comes of course immeasurably short of being 
able to comprehend, much less to explain, the deep mystery in- 
volved here. Paul simply records the fact, and says, “ For- 
asmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same,” and then calls 
this manifestation of God in the flesh a great mystery. Although 
John says, “ The Word was made flesh,” it does not mean, as 
the phraseology in our language would seem to indicate, that 
the divine nature of the Word was in the least changed so as 
to become flesh, for this would be impossible; neither does it 
mean that it was exchanged for man, but it means that it took 
our human nature, both soul and body, in union with the 
divine. There could be no change of either into the other, or 
else the one would no longer be man, nor yet the other God. 
The union was of such a nature as to leave the one perfect 
God, and the other perfect man. Although God is the active, 
and man the passive, He yet not only communicated all the 
divine attributes to the human, but also received all the human 
faculties in union with the divine. 

We must, however, be careful here that we do not get the 
idea that this union is a kind of a lifeless, outward, or even a 
mere moral union; while it may be all this, it is, however, 
infinitely more. Although the human nature being united with 
the divine, it still continues to remain human, not so much 
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perhaps necessarily in form as in nature, or in substance. The 
human may be entirely permeated or etherealized by the di- 
vine, and yet remain human still. The divine qualities and powers 
must have so fully and completely penetrated the human nature 
as to make it conscious that it possesses the attributes of Deity. 
Hence when in this way the divine wisdom was communicated 
to the humanity of the Son of man, it naturally follows, on ac- 
count of their common personality; that inasmuch as the divine 
is omniscient, the human must also now be omniscient. Hence 
it is also in view of this fact that He could say, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” This He could not 
say before He joined our human nature to His divine, because 
according to the Godhead He possessed all power from all 
eternity. 

Again, this transition of the one over to the other involves also 
the divine personality. Christ’s personality is eternal, which 
now by His absolute power of producing whatsoever seemeth 
good unto Him, He makes external to itself, and produces, not 
another person, but another subject of such a nature, to which 
He could wholly communicate Himself, and which He could 
also wholly receive in union with Himself. This transition of 
the divine over to a subject external to itself, but a subject 
formed in its own likeness, was possible without any compro- 
mise at all with the powers of sin. It was simply opening a 
way by which it was possible for the Creator to come within 
the province of the creature and comprehending in Himself 
all that was originally contemplated in the first Adam. In 
passing over thus to the human, the divine personality has also 
become the personality of the human, and has in this way now 
opened the possibility for the sufferings of the human to enter 
the consciousness of the divine personality. Because if the 
divine personality became also the personality of the human, 
and the two natures have thus but one personality, it must na- 
turally follow, that if the glory of the divine nature is com- 
municated to the human by virtue of the divine personality, as 
their common centre, it also follows that the sufferings of the 
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human nature must be communicated to the divine by virtue of 
the same common personality. This must, however, nét be so in- 
terpreted as to make it imply that we mean that Christ as God 
is capable of suffering. As such He is of course far above all 
possibility of suffering. To say that God could suffer would be 
absurd. But on the otber hand, to say that the human and 
the divine are so united as to be one in the God-man, with the 
same personality as a commdén centre, and attribute possibilities 
to the one which are impossibilities to the other, is equally ab- 
surd. By receiving the human nature into the divine personality 
with itself, making therefore the divine personality also the per- 
sonality of the human, it thus not only acknowledges the human 
as being itself, but also receives everything to which the human 
was subject. If it was therefore possible for the human to 
suffer, and if that possibility was an essential factor in 
man, without which he would not have been perfect man, then 
in order for the Son of man to be perfect man, it was necessary 
for Him to receive also the possibility to suffer as the God-man. 
If the divine nature of Christ did not take part in the suffer- 
ings, but was a mere spectator to the sufferings of the human, 
then it was not Christ the theanthropos, but the anthropos only 
that suffered, and hence the sufferings and death of Christ 
would be no sacrifice, because this is the common lot of all 
men, “for it is appointed unto man once to die.” But Paul 
says, they “have crucified the Lord of glory.” This means 
more than merely the human nature of Christ. In the cruci- 
fixion of the “‘ Lord of glory,” the highest majesty and life of 
heaven stoops to the most humble obedience and lowest death 
of earth. 

In contemplating the sufferings of our Lord in the garden 
and on the cross we receive the God-man Christ Jesus into the 
most solemn domain of our hearts, no less than when we see 
Him perform the many mighty works as God, or when we hear 
Him say, “To me is given all power in heaven and upon 
earth.” The solemnity of an atoning sacrifice forces something 
deeper upon us than the sufferings of a mere man alone. If 
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only the man Christ suffered, then the difference between His 
sufferings-and that of the race would only be in the cause, and 
not in the nature of the suffering. Because inasmuch as He 
had no sin of His own for which to suffer, He suffered for 
others, whereas the race suffered for their own sins. Hence, 
at most, the sacrifice for sin would be a mere human sacrifice ; 
but a finite being cannot secure infinite blessings to any purely 
finite beings. God does not pardon the sinner by laying the 
guilt of the whole race upon one of the race, and then offer that 
one as a sacrifice for all; but by having sent His own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, who assumed the guilt of the race, 
and then offered Him in His theanthropic capacity as a sacrifice 
for the sin of the world. 

If, as we have seen, the divine personality is the common 
centre of both the human and the divine natures, and if, as we 
have also seen, the divinity of Christ entered the human with 
all its divine powers, then it follows that in order to form man 
and the Son of man, “the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
that the human must also enter the divine with all that belongs 
to humanity. The incarnation necessarily involves this hu- 
miliation on the part of the divine; it had to disrobe itself, to 
some extent, of the glory which it had with the Father, in order 
to come within the dominion of the human. He says, “I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the world.” And 
again, “‘I leave the world, and go to the Father.” Although 
He disrobed Himself of His crown of glory which He had with 
the Father, and came forth from the bosom of the Father, it 
must not be inferred from this that He divested Himself of any 
of His divine attributes. Because He came forth from the 
Father the perfect God with the divine attributes, and by the 
mystery of the incarnation communicated them to our hu- 
manity, so that it was now in this theanthropic character that 
He asks the Father to glorify Him with Himself, with the 
glory which He had with the Father before the world was. 
Finite powers of course do not belong necessarily to God; but 
for wise purposes He receives them for the accomplishing of 
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His ends. To deny Him this prerogative and say that it would 
be impossible, would be to limit His attributes of omnipotence 
and omnipresence, as well as His infinitude. 

The infinite and the finite, the human and the divine, having 
thus become united in the person of Christ, it must follow that 
the will of the two natures here brought together are also 
centred, and both alike comprehended in the same person. 
God on the one hand, and man on the other, here meet and both 
surrender themselves to the person of Christ, who now becomes 
mediator between the two natures, being thus the true repre- 
sentative of both, the terms of reconciliation are thus here 
determined, and the atonement is effected. Christ assumes the 
guilt of the race which He represents in His humanity ; offers 
to suffer the penalty of the law, and thus render the satisfaction 
which the infinite justice demands; and on the other hand, the 
Godhead which He represents in His divinity, promised sal- 
vation and eternal life on condition that this plan of recon- 
ciliation thus existing, alone in Christ, is received and appro- 
priated to ourselves by faith. Standing thus as mediator now 
between God on the one hand, and man on the other, a full and 
complete representative of both, in that He is perfect God as well 
as perfect man, His relation to us is not that of God alone, nor as 
man alone, but as the Son of God and the Son of man, or as the 
God-man. Hence Christ as the Son of man is now, by virtue of 
His humanity, just as intimately connected with the family of 
mankind as Christ the Son of God by virtue of His divinity is 
connected with the Godhead. Whether we see Him, therefore, 
in His humiliation according to His divinity, or in His exalta- 
tion according to His humanity, we see Him only as the great 
Mediator, in whom the natural and the supernatural meet as 
their common centre. And just in proportion as the super- 
natural humbled itself to come within the domain of the natural 
in assuming our humanity, so the natural is now exalted far 
above all powers and principalities by virtue of its union with 
the supernatural in the person of the Son of man. For Christ 
says to His disciples, ‘‘ Where I am there shall ye be also.” 
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When Christ, therefore, asked His disciples, “ Whom say ye 
that I the Son of man am?” it was not flesh and blood that 
revealed it unto Simon Peter, but the Father which is in 
heaven, that He was “ the Christ, the Son of the living God;”’ 
and that He, the Son of man, and not Simon Peter the man, was 
the Petra upon which he would build His Church, because He 
alone was a sure foundation against which the gates of Hades 
could not prevail. 

Here I will stop and lay my pen down for the present; but 
here my meditations on the humiliation, the sufferings and the 
mysterious union of the supernatural with the natural do not 
stop; they seem almost unconsciously to crowd themselves on 
beyond the crucifixion, and wonder whether Christ in descend- 
ing into Hades to preach to the spirits in prison, did not there 
also come in conflict with the powers of darkness perhaps more 
fiercely than in all their hellish assaults while in the flesh. 
Because He there doubtless preached the same gospel which 
He preached here, so that they which are dead might be judged 
according to men in the flesh. 2 Pet. iv, 6. 





Art. lV.—RELIGION AND HUMAN ENLIGHTENMENT. 





BY REV. DANIEL VAN PELT, A. M. 





Ir is useless to disguise the fact that religion has but few 
professors or adherents in scientific circles. Upon the higher 
planes of modern philosophic thought, too, many more are the 
assailants than the defenders of religious truth. Religion is 
looked upon by many high in reputation for intellectual supe- 
riority and zealous in the pursuit of knowledge, as the advocate 
of mental darkness and the promoter of ignorance. The mag- 
nates of science and speculative philosophy look down with 
lofty scorn, mingled with contemptuous pity, upon the poor 
dupes of pious delusions. Yea, some can hardly restrain 
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within the bounds of moderation or courtesy their burning 
indignation against the spiritual teachers of the people. 
These lords and princes of the intellect imagine that the 
religious guides of the people, unwilling that the masses should 
learn to think for themselves and cast off the yoke of supersti- 
tious thraldom, must hate the very name of science, and be 
utterly and violently opposed to the spread of knowledge. 
Thus, in the forcible language of Mr. Huxley, “‘ extinguished 
theologians lie about the cradle of every science, as the strangled 
snakes beside that of Hercules.” . 

Since, then, religion is so largely disowned in the higher 
regions of intellectual culture, and since her constituted de- 
fenders are from their very position supposed to be the devoted 
enemies of that intellectual culture, it would indeed seem some- 
what likely that religion must be opposed to enlightenment, as 
it is widely claimed. Can a man be religious and move in the 
foremost ranks of intellect? Must a man cease to be a Chris- 
tian as he advances in scientific knowledge and pursues to 
the utmost lengths a liberal education? These are questions 
which in this age are often brought home to us, and which we 
will do well honestly and thoroughly to consider. 

The root of the matter seems to lie here: Science sees in reli- 
gion an underlying principle necessary to its very existence, fun- 
damental, and always vitally operating. This is the principle of 
faith ; and this is the great stone of stumbling and rock of offence 
to unbelieving science or philosophy. This, it is said, para- 
lyzes all mental effort, discourages all research and free in- 
quiry, and must, therefore, in the nature of things, prevent the 
growth and spread of enlightenment among men. 

A superficial glance at the operation of this religious faith 
may give some occasion for this complaint. Such words as the 
following, for instance, spoken by one of high authority in the 
ancient Church, if they are the indication of the sentiment and 
practice of the Church to-day, would certainly warrant some 
strong feeling against us on the part of scientists: ““ We have no 
need,” said Tertullian, the great Latin Father, “ we have no need 
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of speculation nor of discussion, after Jesus Christ and His Gos- 
pel. When we believe, we ask nothing beyond that; for herein 
lies the principle of our faith, that he who believes has need of 
nothing more.” Eminently and preciously true as are these 
words from the Christian’s standpoint, what wonder that the 
scientist is offended at them? For he penetrates no deeper than 
the sound of these words in his ear; from that alone he takes 
their signification, and examines nothing further. And taking 
them thus as they sound, he thinks he sees the sentiment they 
convey in practical operation to-day. Instead of spending our 
days and nights in subtle speculations about the Supreme 
Being, we Christians simply take God to our hearts as Scrip- 
ture reveals Him, without apparently any mental effort what- 
ever. Nay, we form a conception about Him which we call the 
Trinity, believing that Scripture reveals Him as thus existing ; 
and though such an involved idea of a threefold and yet single 
Being is hopelessly unintelligible; though the terms used to 
explain or express such an Existence only increase the difficulty 
of the problem, yet we implicitly accept this Trinity and wor- 
ship Him as alone the true God. But we provoke scientists more 
greatly still. Coming down now from these spiritual beliefs 
concerning God and the Trinity of Godhead, there are also 
material things upon which we exercise our faith, much to the 
distress, if not the disgust, of physical science, We believe in 
miracles—and we believe in miracles to-day! That is, while 
such belief might have been excusable in ages when physical 
science amounted to nothing; yet now, in these, our days, 
when science is at its height and has demonstrated by her dis- 
coveries and experiments the utter impossibility of these mira- 
cles in detail, we Christians still persist in believing them to 
have taken place, and to have been miracles in very truth. 
To thus believe, in the face of all the difficulties in the way, 
and while avowing that we do not pretend to know how 
they took place, seems unaccountable, altogether phenomenal 
to the scientist. It seems a wilful blinding of the mind; a sui- 
cidal repression of the spirit of inquiry; the death-blow to all 
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intellectual progress. And how natural it is that the scientist 
should impute to religion, as thus it presents itself to him, the 
desire to promote ignorance. For the very reason that men 
may retain this habit of believing without inquiring or knowing 
the how and wherefore of things, they must be kept from the 
habit of investigating. Therefore, to their minds, religion 
must be interested in keeping men from scientific pursuits ; in 
hiding from them what discoveries science has made, and what 
these discoveries teach. The pursuit of science and philosophy 
stimulates the desire to penetrate and know things before ac- 
cording a belief to them. Yes, it is triumphantly, and—we 
must admit—somewhat plausibly—concluded, that religion is 
the foe to all human enlightenment. 

And what have we, Christian believers, the upholders of 
religion, what have we to answer? We need prepare no 
answer; there is an answer ready to our hands, potent and 
convincing. We need not speak; for however bold and brave 
our voice, its tones would but be feeble by the side of a voice 
that will speak for us. That answer is the answer of the past ; 
this voice is the voice of History. 

A few brief references must and will suffice. When Chris- 
tianity first entered upon its mission, it found a subtle, keen 
philosophy already abroad in the world. Socrates had not 
catechized in vain; Plato had crystalized and immortalized 
his words of wisdom, and had added beautiful and exalted 
speculations of his own. Aristotle, too, had lived and left a 
lasting impression upon Greek thought, in a direction largely 
the opposite of that of Plato, and he led men, with step secure 
and bold, into the secrets of physical nature. The voluptuous 
and demoralizing tendencies of the Epicurean philosophy were 
having their widest and wickedest play. And the iron-faced 
Stoics, in fixed despair and with emotionless hearts, defying 
God and Fate, gazed into their inevitable destiny upborne by 
their stony philosophy. Such influences, such moral and intel- 
lectual forces were afloat upon the wild billows of social life, 
when Christianity came, like a shape of light, descending from 
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heaven and walking upon the waters. Of course these philo- 
sophies assailed it; that which had proved “to the Jews a 
stumbling-block ”’ became “ to the Greeks foolishness.”’ ‘ Men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.” And in the face of this opposition did Christianity 
hang her head, ashamed and abashed? No! Not in vain had 
the great Head of the Church once spoken and said that “ the 
children of this world were in their generation wiser than the 
children of light,” and thus impliedly warned Christians to 
be on their guard, to enable themselves to wield the weapons 
of the world on occasion. Not in vain had He exhorted the 
first preachers of the Gospel to be “‘ wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves.”” Upon their own ground these philosophies 
were to be met, and the early Christians did not fail to see it. 
And they were met! Christian Apologists offered bold and 
successful battle to Celsus, and Porphyry and Lucian, and a 
host of succeeding assailants. But if so, they must have been 
at home in the subtleties of philosophy; and if at home in 
these, they must have had training in the schools; in short, 
they must have devoted themselves diligently to the culture 
of their minds. 

But as the ages rolled on, and while the Church was securing 
for itself a tremendous preponderance in society, the light of 
civilization became well-nigh quenched in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. Here, perhaps, Infidelity imagines it discovers 
a triumphant fact: the Church, Religion ; and supreme ignorance 
and mental stagnation running riot throughout Christen- 
dom! What do we say to that? We say, that to argue from 
this undeniable fact, that religion is opposed to human enlight- 
enment, shows a lack of penetration which is simply surprising. 
If any one will persist in confounding religion with priestcraft, 
he may do so; and then he will have an easy argument against 
.us. But if a scientific man is capable of such confusion of 
ideas, we must say, even though Dr. Draper himself commits 
the blunder, that such a man must be sadly deficient in 
scientific analysis ; or else, that the habit of analysis acquired 
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over the crucible must fail in testing subjects in the moral and 
intellectual world. 

To us priestcraft is not religion, and history teaches that 
plainly. When religion, restored to her native purity and 
spirituality, lifted up her voice in “the Man” Luther, and 
priesteraft tottered on its iniquitous throne, and fell, crushed 
and dying, (though not dead) to the earth,—then mind was 
emancipated, the intellect was unshackled, and the enlighten- 
ment of mankind received the utmost care, far and wide. We 
may point with pride to the noble endeavors of the Reformed 
Church in this direction. Geneva and Heidelberg are names 
of power, honorable in the annals of learning. But more 
striking than all, (we believe it can be said without any narrow 
invidiousness) is the example of Holland in this matter. The 
story of the Eighty Years’ War is familiar, and the siege of 
Leyden among the most sublime events in the world’s his- 
tory. That siege had scarce been raised, scarce had the enemy 
been driven from her gates, scarce had her famishing thousands 
tasted the long-expected food, than there arose in their midst 
the famous University, afterwards known to the ends of civiliza- 
tion. It was a pious, a religious people, that while poverty- 
stricken, preferred such a boon to an alternative that would 
have remunerated them handsomely in a financial respect. 
Having fought for their religion with the sword, they hastened 
to secure for it a bulwark which the fortunes of war could not 
overthrow: an institution which has educated countless thou- 
sands in all the higher branches of human knowledge. A 
dozen years pass; still the country trembles for its existence ; 
but another university rises in the province of Friesland, at the 
city of Franeker. A half-century rolls by, and yet the struggle 
for religious and civil freedom rages fierce and hot; and again 
within that little state, that pious republic, founded upon the 
principles of religious liberty, a third university arises, that at 
Utrecht. 

And turning to our own land, what might not be said of 
Harvard and Yale, of Columbia and Princeton? Who will 
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have the audacity to deny that upon the prayers of Pilgrim 
Fathers ; through the far-sighted and large-minded prudence 
and liberality of devout Presbyterians; by the enlightened 
zeal of worthy Churchmen, all these flourishing institutions 
were founded? And the religion that founded them has main- 
tained them, and cherished them and encouraged them till this 
day. Have these institutions promoted human culture, the 
progress of the sciences, the profound and broadening study of 
philosophy? In short, have they to any degree caused en- 
lightenment to brighten, and vivify and fructify the minds of 
men? Then religion is no foe to human enlightenment. The 
vast abundance of common schools, colleges and other institu- 
tions of learning throughout this broad land of Christian light 
and liberty gives the lie to the base slander. 

Now, facts always are stubborn and unmanageable things; 
and the facts we have adduced tell a strange and unexpected 
story against the enemies of religion. That religion which 
they, from the nature of the case, supposed to be the antagonist 
of all mental progress, afraid of the free and independent 
operations of the intellect, and shrinking from every form of 
enlightenment like veriest midnight owl from noonday sun,— 
that religion is found to be doing everything in its power to 
bring men under the influence of a liberal education. It holds 
wide open the portals of the temple of knowledge, causing 
floods of light to pour forth from its brightly illumined 
recesses, and almost compels men to come in, that they may 
‘have more abundant light still. There must be something 
radically wrong, therefore, in the scientist’s argument. Faith 
does not necessitate a wilful blinding of the mind; religion 
may consist with the freest and boldest intellectual life. 

But we appreciate the difficulty the scientist has in believing 
this, in the face of circumstances which seem to point the other 
way. It behooves us, therefore, to penetrate somewhat more 
deeply into this question. The palpable and undeniable facts 
already brought forward conclusively support the assertion 
that religion does actually favor enlightenment. Then, at 
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least, there is removed the baleful supposition that religion 
deems it necessary to its existence to frown down or forbid 
mental culture and free inquiry. Countenance was given to 
such supposition by the entirely unwarrantable position incon- 
siderately taken by many religionists who feared what infidel 
scientists hoped, that scientific discovery would upset religion, 
and who, therefore, opposed science. But somehow or other, 
there still remains that insuperable principle of faith. Scien- 
tists cannot be blind to the fact that it co-exists with cordial 
friendliness to intellectual advancement and enlightenment. 
Still they do not understand how it can be consistent with free 
and open investigation, nor how it can remain after the habits 
of scientific inquiry are formed and are allowed to be operative. 
But we claim that it is just because religion recognizes the 
province of faith that it gains whatever advantage it has over 
all systems of thought which exclude it. Upon this very point 
let us contrast religion and science, observing what religion 
accomplishes with faith, and what science comes to without it. 

Says the Psalmist, in that catalogue of excellencies ascribed 
to the Word of God, the 119th Psalm: “The entrance of thy 
words giveth light: it giveth understanding unto the simple.” 
The truth of God, the religion of His revelation, it is here dis- 
tinctly stated, gives light and understanding. And why and 
how does it produce these? Because it gives security upon 
the most fundamental topics of life. It throws a flood of light 
upon the anxious query of the ages, Who, or What, or Is there 
a God? While we may not philosophically grasp the infinite 
and mysterious ramifications of His Nature, or Essence, or 
Being, we do learn enough of Him to know practically the 
blessed influence of His existence. Thus we know that He is, 
and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. But 
when God has appeared to the soul, another serious question 
remains to be settled, which religion settles also. There is an 
ever-restless conscience within us, than which no scientific fact is 
more certain. This conscience is ever pressing anxious in- 
quiries about the future, what it may expect; whether it may 
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escape the disaster of which it feels the presentiment. Now 
then these two grand facts stand out boldly in human nature: the 
necessity of some certain knowledge about God, and the neces- 
sity of quieting the fears and awakening the hopes of the 
guilty conscience. About these facts, intimately, inseparably 
connected, revolve all the temporal and eternal interests of 
man. Neither the keen acumen of philosophy nor the subtle 
chemistry of science can annihilate or eliminate these facts 
from the human experience. Men must be satisfied upon these 
points; they cannot so far divest themselves of their humanity 
as to forget them, or neglect them utterly or finally. As has 
been said, religion satisfies men upon both these points. Whether 
scientists grant it or not, we claim it as a fact, and we appeal 
to the candor of all honest and unbiassed observers to say if it 
is not. It is manifest in the actual experience of those who 
accept religion, in their joy, their comfort, their undying hope 
attending them through life, and in that unflinching confidence 
of better things to come that is theirs as they pass into death ; 
it is a fact scientifically proven by these otherwise unaccount- 
able results, through the clearest of induction. But the foun- 
dations whereupon rest these strong sentiments that defy death 
and glorify life, are laid deep within the unfathomable nature 
of God, and the not always comprehensible heart of man. 
What is not fully seen nor wholly grasped must often be taken 
hold of as if it were, and operate within us as if it were. The 
hope for things must often act as the substitute for their sub- 
stantial reality ; the evidence only of unseen things must often 
take the place of the things themselves. That is, we must ex- 
ercise faith, This is a necessity of our limited human existence ; 
we must accept it with the best grace we can; to deny it is to 
deny some of the most obvious facts of human nature. To 
successfully escape this necessity we had need of changing our 
nature, of making ourselves absolute in knowing and being. 
But if we are wise and give way to this necessity; if we allow 
faith to act its part in our human experience, then the way is 
opened for all the benefits of believing. Then we can reach 
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the realities of religion, and all its gifts of peace, and joy, and 
hope and assurance are ours. And the very fact that these 
practieal results, so wholesome and so useful, enter into our 
human life proves that faith is a true, an indispensable factor in 
our human existence; a thing which ought not to be ignored. 
Religion, therefore, in making faith its fundamental principle, 
is just to the necessities of man’s being, and is enabled to ad- 
vance his highest interests. 

Now science objects to faith. But let us be careful to know 
what we mean by science, especially when we undertake to 
make such an assertion in regard to it. Science has a certain 
defined province, like everything else under the sun. That it 
does not enlighten us upon the matter of God’s Being and 
man’s salvation is not to its reproach. Its proper sphere is 
what its wondrous instruments can see, and touch, and pene- 
trate. And what there it learns, and having duly learned 
teaches us, we candidly, cordially, enthusiastically recognize 
and applaud. But it is well known that some turn science 
from its true purposes. Leaving “ the solid ground of nature,” 
they spring up upon the wings of speculation into regions of 
fogs and clouds. But have not scientists the right to philoso- 
phize or speculate? Certainly; but they must remember 
when they do, that there are laws of thought as well as laws of 
physical nature; and when they presume to enter the higher 
regions of thought, they must obey her laws. It is when they 
do not, or seek to impose the laws they are alone familiar 
with within this foreign empire, that they get into difficulty 
and do unwarrantable things. And, therefore, speculative 
science has not as good a title to respect as science pure and 
simple, that attends to its real business. It is speculative 
science that has all manner of hard things to say about reli- 
gion; and speculative science renounces and repudiates faith. 
It will not allow that there are things which we cannot 
formulate, which we must believe in their fulness, but can only 
take hold of by glimpses or touches. It wants to grasp the 
whole of everything; what it cannot thus grasp it rejects. It 
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will not trust to faith to supply the hiatus between things 
hoped for and their reality. Therefore it begins to speculate ; 
what it cannot in fact seize upon from the limitations of the 
human mind or heart, it yet undertakes to deal with as if 
actually within its grasp, and proceeds to apply to these things 
the laws it has learned from physical nature. This it calls 
supplanting faith by reason. And what follows? If faith is what 
we have claimed it to be as a necessary factor in human exis- 
tence, then this renunciation of faith is a violation of human 
nature; and that violation cannot remain without very ob- 
servable consequences. Are there such to be found? Un- 
doubtedly. We find speculative science soon involving itself 
in obscurities, uncertainties and bewildering contradictions. 
Its cloudy atmosphere is resonant with loud dispute, and high- 
sounding phrases ‘‘hurtle through the air.” Much is said 
about the “origin of species,” about ¢he glowing results of 
‘*natural selection,” and the “survival of the fittest” in the 
“struggle for existence.” We hear much of “ protoplasm,” and 
“conservation and correlation of forces,” and “ evolution.” 
But we wish to know what these things mean. It is true we 
are supposed to be dogmatic on theologic grounds. It is 
charged that we let sounds often do the work of thought, and 
that names and expressions are potent with us, even though 
they convey no meaning. But when we are off theologic 
ground and upon scientific, and we breathe the spirit of free 
inquiry, we will not remain satisfied with the mere sound of 
these lofty expressions. We desire to know their meaning. 
And when we proceed to investigate, we learn strange things ; 
that the men who make use of these expressions are scientific 
men, concerned with the classifications of natural history, with 
experiments in physics or chemistry, with the investigations of 
geology, or botany, or astronomy; in fact, men representing 
altogether the whole circle of the material sciences; yet that 
these men, eminent in physical researches and clear andjpro- 
nounced in the accounts they give of their investigations, often do 
not give us to understand much more than the sound of these 
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lofty words and phrases about their speculations. If we do 
think we have one in a clearly-defined position, we next hear 
, him utter a sentiment which wholly upsets us. We adduce 
two instances from the writings of two men who are conspicuous 
scientists, as well as philosophical expounders of scientific hy- 
potheses. One of them makes a pet idol of *‘ protoplasm.” In 
one paragraph “ protoplasm” is described as a kind of matter 
which holds within it all the possibilities of life. Itself dead 
at one moment, the next it lives, and again the next its physi- 
cal life develops into the mental. But in the following para- 
graph the man who has just given this simple and summary 
account of life, showing clearly that man’s soul is nothing but 
extremely rarified matter, exclaims with earnest emphasis: 
‘Whatever you call me, do noé call me a materialist!” (Hux- 
ley, Lay Sermons, VII.). So there was a great ‘ Address,” 
delivered some years ago, in which, “ abandoning all disguise,” 
the speaker said that he discovered in matter “‘ the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life.” But in the next 
public address the same individual tells us that he does not feel 
and think thus always. That is, ‘in the springtide,” when 
he observes “the general joy of opening life in nature,” and 
he goes forth to listen to the voices of the spring, he feels as if 
after all he must retract his notions about matter, and as if his 
heart will not be happy or content till it takes hold of a living 
and personal God. And what shall be said of those who can do 
all things with “ atoms,” and never need call in a God to help: 
them ; who yet, before they get through with their atoms, are 
compelled to invest them with the intelligence and power of 
God Himself? 

Now, to say the least, all this is confusing. Without wishing 
to be at all harsh in our judgment, we venture to think that 
these wise men are not very clear about these things in their 
own minds, And may we venture to believe that it is the 
result of their speculative science? But it is upon these very 
grounds, where science finds itself involved in darkness and 
confusion, that scientists plant themselves in their assaults 
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upon religion. Not in the sober, legitimate pursuit of physical 
research; not in chemical analysis, geological strata, the stel- 
lar worlds, the species of the kingdoms of life, do they find 
occasion to assail religion. Nay, ‘the undevout astronomer 
is mad,” and a reverent study of nature subdues the soul to ado- 
ration. But when they invade religion’s province, and seek to 
gain religion’s solution of the problems of human life, without 
religion’s faith, in the arrogant self-assertion of what they call 
their reason, then it is that they mount their hobbies, speculating 
about the origin of ‘life, and the origin of species, about the 
correlation of forces and about molecular changes. They seek 
to overthrow religion and to construct a new history of creation 
which shall dispense with a Creator; and yet they get into the 
greatest bewilderment and contradictoriness, and give no sutis- 
factory or consistent account of anything. Just upon those 
points, just in those speculations where scientists have need of 
being very decided, certain and conclusive, if they would suc- 
cessfully show the world that men can get along without faith; 
they are hopelessly at sea. They are in darkness where they 
need the most light, and where they claim to have the greatest 
light—the light of reason. They are in darkness where light 
is most indispensable to mankind. And it should be unto them 
a most solemn voice from God, when He says: ‘‘ Woe unto them 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness,” 

We say then deliberately, that religion is absolutely neces- 
sary as a factor in producing true human enlightenment. 
Religion, as we saw, with all its demands for faith, is not 
afraid of this enlightenment. It flourishes in light, like the 
sweet flower of heaven that it is. It does everything to scatter 
light and intelligence ; it seeks out every source whence it may 
add to this light. As such, it recognizes and gladly hails science 
as a most eminent enlightener of men. And just where science 
leads to darkness is where it abandons or turns against religion. 
This is the origin of speculative science, deny it or disguise 
it who will! The hatred of religion, the desire to escape 
from its conscience-pricking declarations, sends men into these 
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fond speculations, all ending in unsatisfactory confusion and an 
abyss of darkness. God becomes an awful, feelingless abstrac- 
tion, and death a cold plunge into nothingness. Science to be 
saved from this darkening tendency must be again the friendly 
ally, or the inoffensive co-laborer with religion. As Tennyson 


well sings: 
“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell : 
That mind and heart according well, 
May make one music as before.” 


Could science be wholly Christianized, none of its representa- 
tives indulging in hatred to religion or busying themselves in 
opposing it, it would not only continue in ¢ts place, side by side 
with religion, to add generously to the general enlightenment 
of men, but it would be left to achieve even greater victories in 
its own particular sphere of knowledge. These illegitimate 
speculations foisted upon science by the haters of religion, and 
carrying their minds far beyond the boundaries of science into 
foreign fields of inquiry, how much valuable time is lost by 
them! For they end in nothing, accomplish nothing, establish 
nothing, while unnecessarily unsettling much. Speculations 
such as these drew from Cowper the satirical lines: 

“ Defend me therefore, common-sense, say I, 

From reveries so airy, from the toil 


Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


Profitably may we echo this prayer. Then, this incubus re- 
moved from the fair shoulders of science, she will succeed better 
than ever before in extending her conquests. Time and 
energy, before misdirected, and now called back and turned 
into their proper channels, will add a mighty wave of power to 
the energies already expending themselves, and will give sci- 
ence a newer and a grander impulse. 

And what is to be done with that faith which seems so re- 
pulsive, so illiberal, so blind and blinding to the scientists? 
How can they ever agree to exercise so implicitly a belief in 
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God, when they cannot demonstrate His exact nature or es- 
sence, nor formulate their ideas concerning Him? How shal} 
they believe in miracles, which to them are simply stupendous 
infractions of laws of nature, in which they know not nor 
can conceive of any alteration or suspension? We are happy 
that here they can be met upon their own ground; they are 
afforded the opportunity of trying a truly scientific experiment. 
When they wish to know the nature of a certain substance; 
when they find a bone, or a strange animal or a curious mineral, 
what do they do with it? Do they take that object and fling 
it as far away from them as they can, never to look at it again? 
No, they do not; they take it and investigate it thoroughly, 
and find out everything they can about it, studying it for hours, 
or days, ay, and years. They may be equally scientific 
with religious faith. To throw it far away from them, and then 
declare it is folly and blindness, we are bold enough to say, is 
highly wnscientific. Christ invites a different treatment; He 
asks a scientific experiment. ‘‘If ye do these things, ye shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” Let them exer- 
cise this faith, let them allow it a place in their hearts, and 
God will appear so vividly to them, He will become such a 
necessity to their souls, and such a blessing, that though they 
do not know all about Him, they will feel that they know 
enough to rejoice in Him, and will fear nothing so much as to 
lose sight of Him again. The grandeur and majesty of His 
Infinity, too, will dawn so overpoweringly upon them that, 
scientifically, they will be convinced that He is beyond formu- 
lating or classification, that the bare thought of His existence 
is almost too much for the human mind to contain. And in the 
depths of that Infinity of Being and of Power the difficulty of 
miracles will be logically swallowed up, even to the mind of 
a physical scientist. This is a fair scientific experiment, open 
to all, certain in its results, and satisfying in its inductions. 
Why then should not aman be in a condition to move in the 
foremost ranks of intellect when he is religious, when he exer- 
cises faith in God and in His plan of salvation? Nothing that 
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the highest reach of thought can teach him in philosophy; 
nothing that the profoundest researches in science, true and 
simple, can reveal, can remove from his soul the reality of the 
need of such a God and of such salvation. Why then should he 
fear to let his mind broaden so as to embrace the widest range of 
philosophic or scientific investigation? In the course of one 
of his fierce tirades against religionists, Prof. Huxley boasts 
how untrammeled the scientists are in their thoughts. “By 
doubt they are established, and open inquiry is their bosom 
friend,” he says. We make the boast our own. We are not, 
and need not be afraid of honest doubts and questionings, and 
open inquiry is never discouraged among us. What we believe 
we believe after candid investigation, and after scientific, that 
is, inductive, experiment of its truth. , 

And to-day we are in entire harmony with the belief and 
practice of the Church from the earliest ages. Flourishing 
educational institutions stand everywhere throughout our land 
as the monuments of the enlightened policy that intelligence 
is the bulwark of religion. If religion is not courted, is gen- 
erally ignored by the most famous intellects of these times, it 
is not religion’s fault, but the fault of the perverse human 
heart. Nay, the fact speaks to her praise. There was danger 
that great achievements of the mind might puff it up beyond 
measure, till it would imagine itself self- and all-sufficient, and 
cast loose from the restraints of a reasonable humility, recog- 
nizing human limitations. There was danger that reason would 
exalt itself against faith. Yet so important, so indispensable 
did the adherents of religion deem the enlightenment of men to 
be, that in spite of this dangerous likelihood, they still fear- 
lessly encouraged the spread of every kind of knowledge. If 
some, reared in light by means of the opportunities for en- 
lightenment afforded by the prayers and sacrifices of pious men 
and women, have turned against religion, it but shows that 
ingratitude may invade even circles of the highest culture. 
But still the Church prays for more light. We pray for the 
interests of education. We have our day of prayer for colleges, 
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and we pray that they may be blessed, that their enlightening 
influence may reach further and further, and may continually 
embrace greater numbers. We do not pray that science may be 
stopped in her progress, because she may be endangering reli- 
gion, nor that philosophy may be stultified and confounded in 
her conclusions, lest she should furnish weapons against revela- 
tion. We pray that science and philosophy may be advanced, 
and learn to be broad and liberal enough to allow a place to 
faith. We pray at the same time that the minds of men may 
be strengthened, that they may achieve mental triumphs, with- 
out an undue intellectual pride; that their scope of thought 
may be enlarged, that they may recognize the possibility of in- 
telligent faith-beneath the fullest light of science and philosophy. - 

As a race of men with broadened minds and candid hearts, 
shall thus henceforth enter upon the arena of life in the intel- 
lectual world, we shall not fail to see science and philosophy 
Christianized. What nowin them is dark and darkening, 
would thus be illumined; what is low, raised and supported. 
Then, the hatred of religion lost, men will forsake those dubious 
paths which lead to darkness and confusion. One and all, with 
Christian energy and devotion, they will bend the powers of 
the mind to the searching out of truth. Light will continue to 
break forth from the bowels of the earth, from the starry 
heavens, from every teeming recess of nature’s arcana; but 
intensifying and vivifying this light will be that streaming into 
the mind at the entrance of God’s Words. And then, indeed 
and at last, will Religion be recognized in its true position, 
which it has always really occupied, and still occupies to-day. 
Religion will be known and honored as the friend and promoter 
of human enlightenment. 

7 
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Art. V.—_BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY IN THE CHURCH AND 
ITS WORSHIP. 





BY REV. J. 0. JOHNSON. 





I. 


At the late Alliance of Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
in Philadelphia, two very interesting papers were read, which 
elicited much debate: the portion of Dr. Hitchcock’s essay on 
the Ceremonial in Worship, and Dr. De Witt’s on the Worship 
of the Reformed Churches. They dealt with a subject that is 
not merely interesting or curious and speculative, but eminently 
practical. The discussions that followed the reading of the 
carefully-prepared essays showed clearly that the Presbyterians 
are feeling after something more satisfactory in their order of 
worship. Dr. Hitchcock’s plea for a more beautiful and edify- 
ing service was the utterance of a large class of earnest minis- 
ters and members of the Church. On the other hand, Dr. De 
Witt protested against a change, but candidly confessed: “ We 
may expect that changes will be proposed and adopted in the 
several Reformed Churches represented in this council.” This 
was admitted by other speakers also. Dr. Calderwood of Edin- 
burgh answered the question: “ What latitude there may really 
and reasonably be within a Presbyterian Church as to the forms 
of their worship?” “Let me speak upon that question con- 
cerning liturgy,”’ said the learned professor. ‘You are well 
aware that in Scotland the antagonism to liturgy has been very 
great. But I hope in the Presbyterian Church we are pre- 
pared to recognize that it is no element distinguishing Presby- 
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terians as such, to declare a liturgy unwarrantable. What we 
want is simply this: that there may be certain deviations and 
variety within the several branches of the Presbyterian Church 
in their practice in this matter; but that rule is characteristic 
of our church—that no minister in it shall be bownd by any 
liturgy. That if they find a liturgy to be healthful under any 
circumstances, there is not that under our system which will 
withdraw from you the liberty of its use.” 

Professor Bruce of Glasgow agreed with the statements of 
Professor Calderwood, and was very “thankful this whole sub- 
ject was taken up and so well handled by Professor Hitchcock. 
The subject could not have been in better hands. There are 
two questions with reference to the inclusion of the liturgical 
elements in public worship in the Presbyterian Church. First, 
is it legitimate? and 2d, is it desirable? With regard to the 
first, Dr. Hitchcock stated that the exclusion of liturgical ele- 
ments was entirely unnecessary and uncalled-for by our sys- 
tem, and referred to the example of the Reformers. In that I 
think he is right. But is it desirable? I have thought of this 
question a great many years, and I have tried to get at the rea- 
son of the two systems, the liturgical and the non-liturgical. 
Both, no doubt, if practiced by godly men, aim at edification.” 
Is it not possible to combine the advantages of both systems ? 
This question the professor answered affirmatively, in spite of 
his “ Scotch prejudices,” as he said. “ My present impression 
is, Dr. Hitchcock was right when he said there is a baldness 
and unimpressiveness in our worship; that that is a weak point 
in our system; and it seems to me that possibly our worship 
could be made more impressive and more interesting.” 

Dr. Breed and others differed from these sentiments, and 
were satisfied with what Presbyterians have had all along. Dr. 
De Witt championed this side as ably, perhaps, as any one 
could. We shall attempt to give a correct outline of his paper, 
and then discuss the principles underlying it. It will be seen 
that he entirely divorces Art from Religion, and regards Beauty 
as an element of the material world, instead of one of the deep- 
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est elements of the ideal or spiritual world. A true conception 
of what “ the beautiful” is, it seems clear, would have prevent- 
ed his taking the position assumed in his essay on worship. 
There is no more reason in ruling beauty out of worship, than 
there is for excluding science from religion, or eloquence from 
preaching. The Doctor touched upon the several 


LEADING TRAITS OF WORSHIP IN THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


“Of these, the first is what we call simplicity, and what 
others call bareness or nakedness. We and these others may 
agree, perhaps, in describing it by the statement that the Re- 
formation, broadly speaking, divorced worship and fine art, 
which had been married in the medizval church. I do not 
hesitate to say that the divorce of fine arts and worship by the 
Reformation was an inestimable blessing to man. Nor until 
sin shall have been destroyed may we safely reunite them. 
Then only will the union be without peril to man. The New 
Jerusalem, whose form is perfect, may not descend from heaven 
until man himself is perfected. This is the theory on which 
the worship of the Reformed Churches is based, and I hold it to 
be justified.” 

Then referring to the Hebrew ritual, he pronounced its parts 
utterly devoid of the beautiful. Even the Cherubim were de- 
clared to be unsightly pictures; the priest at the altar, plung- 
ing his knife into the victim, could not be a pleasing sight. Re- 
ferring to the vision of our Lord in the opening of Revelation, 
he declared it, like every other vision that brings man into the 
presence of God, “not artistic” —“ ethical and spiritual, just 
because it is not artistic.” 

2dly. ‘* The positive trait,” in reference to the worship of the 
Reformed Churches is, that ‘“‘ when art was dethroned, truth 
was exalted.” Is there, then, antagonism between Art and 
Truth? Are they contradictory opposites? Verily not. There 
is truth in art, as well as in doctrine, science and philosophy. 
We speak of “true art,” as distinct from imperfect art. The 
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exaltation of truth does not dethrone art, but may élevate it at 
the same time. 

It is true that truth had been subordinated to fine art in the 
middle age churches; and at the Reformation “ truth was pro- 
perly employed as the means to excite, and the food to nourish, 
devotion. Fine arts were theri so far displaced as thereafter 
to be used in sacred song and in sacred eloquence alone.” But 
this, only as a matter of expediency for the time being; for the 
organ was soon again re-introduced; stained glass windows 
made their appearance, and fresco-painting decorated the walls 
of the sanctuary. He asks farther: ‘ What shall excite the 
spirit of man to praise, and what shall move the spirit of man 
to prayer? These are the questions, and one answers: A 
service that will satisfy the taste and excite the sensibilities of 
man; the other answers: The revealed truth of God addressed 
to the conscience and the reason and the will of man.” 

But a better than either of these separately taken would be : 
A service that addresses the reason, conscience and will of man 
by means of the truth, and at the same time satisfies his taste 
and excites the sensibilities of his emotional nature. Truth 
and Art become the means of producing the best devotional 
service. “ Artistic worship” was declared to be “ poisonous 
honey to Christians still weak and sick with sin.” To which 
we reply, that it is not more so than the introduction of rhe- 
toric into the form and style of the sermon, or of eloquence in 
its delivery, or of logical formulas in the statement of doctrinal 
truths. The Christian need not fear the fine arts, but cold, 
deceitful hearts, as the chief cause of imperfect devotional 
services. 

I propose in the second part of this article to show that there 
is legitimate use of the zsthetic in worship; that the beautiful, 
though linking itself to the material world and manifesting it- 
self in material forms, does in fact belong to the spiritual 
world; that it is taken up and sanctified by Christianity and 
appropriated to its service, just as learning and science are. 
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II. 


The true, the beautiful and the good constitute a glorious 
trinity in the sphere of the spiritual world as distinct from the 
material and transitory. In substance they are one; in out 
ward manifestation threefold. The true, under a different 
form, is the beautiful; and the good is both beautiful and true. 
These three spiritual existences correspond to feeling, reason 
and will in man. In other words, the spiritual world addresses 
itself to man through the esthetic, the rational and the moral 
nature. The true is apprehended by thought and reflection ; 
the good involves an act of the will in the form of choice; and 
the true is apprehended by one or more of the senses—especial- 
ly by the eye and the ear. 

In order to know the truth, man must exercise his intellec- 
tual faculties; to embrace goodness, he must consciously reject 
that which is wrong and choose that which is right; but the 
apprehension of beauty is direct and immediate—without study 
and without effort or an act of the will. 

The esthetic nature of man is just as much a creation of God 
as the intellectual and moral are, nor has it suffered more by 
the fall than they. The mind has become darkened and the 
will perverted, as well as the taste corrupted. To care for the 
mind and its improvement is no more our duty, than to seek 
for the beautiful, and to love it and rejoice in its possession. 

Christ is dear to us not only for the truth which He taught, 
but also because He is “‘ the fairest among ten thousand and 
the One altogether lovely,” in His person, life and conduct on 
earth. 

True, there is an ascending scale in beauty, truth and good- 
ness ; but it is also certain that the first belongs to man as well 
as the others; and to the Christian no less than to the natural 
man; to “the new creature in Christ Jesus” as well as to man 
as the crown of the first creation of God. . 

Certain systems of teaching lay all stress on doctrinal state- 
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ments of truth; others on moral integrity. In the one case, 
orthodoxy constitutes a passport; in the other case, goodness 
and benevolence. Join these two together, and infuse them 
with the warm love and fervor of the emotional nature, and 
there will be completeness and perfection. 

' Apply these principles to the worship of God, or to His ser- 
vice in general, and there will be a complete worship and ser- 
vice. There is room for the beautiful in God’s house and its 
devotions, as there is for the expounding of the truth and the 
promotion of holiness. “ And, as man is at present constituted, 
there is need for it. There is legitimate Christian Art, as well 
as Truth and Righteousness. There are types of Architecture 
that are distinctively Christian, as there is Music that belongs — 
only to Christianity ; and the organ, “the king of musical in- 
struments,”’ is a product of the Christian spirit of praise. 

As the reading and preaching of the gospel are for the mind 
of man, so is Christian praise in the hymn and chant for the 
emotional nature of man. No one would rule singing out of 
worship ; yet it is the product of at least two of the fine arts— 
poetry and music. 

It seems to be indisputable, in the light of sound Christian 
philosophy, that the beautiful belongs to Christianity, and 
should be brought into its service, both under the form of arch- 
itecture and of religious worship. The history of God’s people 
corroborates this view. 

The Jewish tabernacle, and the temple after it, were as beau- 
tiful and as cheering to the eye as Art could make them. God 
raised up certain men as artists of special fitness to beautify 
the place of His abode. There was splendor almost without 
limit; and let it be remembered that they were made “ after 
the pattern” that was shown to Moses on the Mount. 

Leaving out of view the slaying of animals, we have always 
regarded all else belonging to the Jewish worship as highly 
beautiful. Hence it was said: ‘ Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness,” or “in the beauty of His sanctuary.” The 
fact that the Freemasons and other societies have endeavored 
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to perpetuate many of these forms in their ritual is a very good 
proof that others consider them as belonging to the esthetic 
department of culture. 

Shall the Christian Church, then, not choose the best hymns, 
and chants and anthems, too, and the best music, and the best 
order of worship that can possibly be obtained? It is due 
to God, it is helpful to the worshiper, to make His house 
beautiful and His praise glorious. But it has been said that 
the thoughts will then be centred upon the forms and acts of 
worship. If the Spirit of Christ dwell in the hearts of the wor- 
shipers, they will not forget the Saviour in the forms of praise 
and prayer. And if they have not that Spirit, neither will 
any service of prayer and praise be aught else to them than a 
drawing near with the lips. 

Are hearers unmindful of the Truth, because the preacher 
proclaims it in an eloquent, soul-stirring manner, instead of a 
dull, lifeless style? Does rhetoric, properly employed, dimin- 
ish the effect of preaching the gospel? Verily not, but is a 
great aid. 

Beauty in the sanctuary and its acts of devotion is a tribute 
to God, and it produces a feeling of happiness in the hearts of 
His children. Hence flowers are placed in the church, and 
evergreens, and emblems and inscriptions. These are not the 
object of our worship, but a means to make that worship more 
complete and heartfelt, just as good preaching stirs us up to 
fervent prayer, and to faithful living. Along with Truth and 
Holiness, then, Beauty is an element of God’s house and of 
Christian devotion. This is felt and acknowledged by those 
who are engaged in Sunday-schcol work. Teachers and super- 
intendents try to make the room and the services pleasant and 
cheerful, not only to please Christ’s little ones, but to awaken 
a hearty worship. 

The Sublime ought also to be regarded and introduced as a 
legitimate element of the sanctuary and its devotions. It is 
allied to the Beautiful, but is different in its manifestation and 
its effects. Whilst beauty produces a feeling of joy and glad- 
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ness, the sublime fills the mind with reverence and awe. We 
feel the presence of sublimity when we gaze upon the bound- 
less expanse of sky, or upon the endless succession of waves 
upon the wind-tossed deep. We feel the power of the sublime 
also in the roar of the winds, or in the deep, full and majestic 
tones of the organ. Lowell has described it eloquently in his 
verses on organ music in gn old church in Brittany : 


“Then swelled the organ; up through choir and nave 

The music trembled with an inward thrill 

Of bliss at its own grandeur: wave on wave 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 

The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave, 
Then poising for a moment, it stood still, 

And sank, and rose again, to burst in spray 

That wandered into silence far away. 


Like to a mighty heart the music seemed, 
That yearns with melodies it cannot speak, 
Until, in grand despair of what it dreamed, 
In the agony of effort it doth break, 
Yet triumphs breaking: on it rushed and streamed 
And wantoned in its might, as when a lake, 
Long pent among the mountains, bursts its walls, 
And in one crowding gush leaps forth and falls. 


Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 
As the huge bass kept gathering heavily, 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, 
And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky, 
It grew up like a darkness everywhere, 
Filling the vast cathedral ; suddenly 
From the dense mass a boy’s clear treble broke 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke !” 


A grand anthem or a solemn chant will produce the same 
effect of awe and sublimity, as will true eloquence in preach- 
ing, or the famous painting of “ the last judgment.” 

Sublimity characterizes the great works of God; and it is 
an element in the greatest acts and words of men, Orators 
and warriors become sublime at times, and fill hearers and be- 
holders with great thoughts and lofty aspirations, rousing slug- 
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gards to action, reanimating faint hearts, and enlisting the co- 
operation of the lukewarm. 

Introduced into church architecture, music or sacred elo- 
quence, the sublime produces a feeling of reverence and awe, 
which is an elevated state of emotion, and thus it is an aid to 
hearty worship. 

History and the practice of the church confirm the state- 
ment that the sublime is a legitimate element in the sanctuary. 
What, for example, could be more sublime than the dwelling of 
Jehovah in the tabernacle of old, especially in the holy of ho- 
lies, within which no one but the high priest might enter, and 
he only in a cloud of incense, so overpowering was the presence 
of God that no mortal eye could endure it! The holiest of all 
was clothed with the solemnity of another world, and filled with 
unearthly grandeur. Here was the place of God’s visible 
glory. Here was the Infinite in the limited form of a cloud, 
and here “the glory of the Lord” displayed itself visibly above 
the mercy seat. Thus God made His presence felt as the 
grandest and most sublime Object that man could ever gaze 
upon. 

King David had a wonderful sense of the sublimity of Jeho- 
vah’s presence in the sanctuary. He longed to “ see the glory 
and power of God, so as he had seen Him in the sanctuary.” 
“When God went before His people in the wilderness, the earth 
shook, the heavens also dropped at the presence of God.” 
“And He built His sanctuary like high places, like the earth 
which He had established forever.” What but the sublime is 
this? Take also that other declaration of the Psalmist: “God 
is greatly to be feared and had in reverence of all them that 
are about Him.” ‘ God sitteth between the cherubims; let the 
earth be moved !” 

These examples show that God’s presence in the church is 
sublime, and hence He is to be feared and reverenced by His 
worshipers. The emotions of fear and reverence are never 
produced by that which is simply beautiful, but by the sublime. 

There seems also to be a necessity as well as a propriety for 
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sublimity in God’s service. There is a want in our hearts 
which cannot at all times be satisfied with truth and beauty 
alone. We all grow careless at times, and are absorbed by the 
cares and pleasures of life to such an extent that the simple 
style of architecture and the familiar forms of worship do not 
awaken our emotional nature or stir it to its depths. Religion 
concerns our feelings no less than the intellect and will. Shall 
we go to church time and again and be confronted with nothing 
that grouses us from our lethargy? Is that style of architec- 
ture most appropriate for the house of God which only satisfies 
some of our religious wants, and leaves others which are just 
as deep, unsatisfied ? 

Is it not better to unite beauty and sublimity in the structure 
of the church and in the order of worship? If the house of 
His abode is to correspond at all with His attributes of glory 
‘and might, it should combine both these elements. It should 
be grand, imposing as well as beautiful and harmonious in its 
proportions, so as to call forth those deep emotions of rever- 
ence and awe, of exalted joy and rapture. 

Many of the favorite hymns of Christians have this power to 
a great extent, such as— 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” 
** Come, sound His praise abroad !” 
° “That day of wrath,” &c. 


There are certain ancient prayers, or collects, of the Church 
that are of this sublime order, sounding like trumpet calls to 
loyal service in the cause of our Captain. Why not appro- 
priate them in some way in worship? “Hold fast that which 
is good,” is Apostolic advice that may be applied to the duty 
of Christians to supply suitable worship for God’s people. 

In the above statements but little has been said in regard to 
the relative merits of liturgical and unliturgical worship. But 
as our Presbyterian brethren discussed the question with con- 
siderable earnestness, it may not be amiss to enter upon that 
important subject. It may be admitted at the outstart that 
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“free worship” may be made beautiful, grand and impressive, 
too. Much depends upon him who leads the worship. 

By no means must liturgy and “ ritualism’’ be confounded. 
An argument for liturgy may at the same time be a rejection 
of ritualism. The latter deals too much with mere outward 
“niceties” of dress, style, posture and manner to be either 
interesting, beautiful or impressive to the active, robust men of 
this age. 

Nevertheless, we affirm that all that is beautiful, grand* and 
good in the fine arts should be consecrated to the service of 
Christ. “All things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” 


III. 


Liturgical worship has been a great aid in the extension of 
Christianity in the past. The worship of the early church was 
liturgical, Dr. Schaff tells us in his history. Tertullian and 
Origen, who lived in the second and third centuries, make fre- 
quent quotations from the liturgies then used in Africa; and 
the eastern liturgies are older than those of the African 
Church. 

The chief characteristics of these ancient orders of worship 
are: First, That the service revolves around the holy Euchar- 
ist ; and, secondly, that it was responsive, the people taking 
active part in the praise and prayer. This was before the rise 
of the Papacy; and the credit of originating and introducing 
this order of religious worship is not due to the Popes. It was 
the form in which the piety of the early Christians uttered it- 
self in acts of devotion. Acts of worship, we say; for the 
laity valued their “ universal priesthood” too highly to resign 
it, or merge it in the special office of the ministry. They 
maintained it, not by being passive and silent in the Church, 
but by a hearty exercise of its privileges along with the special 
functions of the clergy. Just because all Christians are 
priests, is it their right and privilege to have a voice in worship. 
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The worship of the Church was liturgical, not only before the 
rise of the Papacy, but also before any of the uncivilized na- 
tions of Europe were converted to Christianity. It was under 
the influence of this form of service that the modern nations of 
Europe embraced Christianity. ‘‘ When Christianity came 
forth triumphant from the catacombs, the worship displayed its 
splendors with all magnificence. The outward pomp of the 
sacred ceremonies deeply impressed the minds of the barbarians, 
and drew numbers to the faith.” There is an efficiency and 
power in worship under this form to make conquests among 
‘‘ those who are without,” as can be shown from the history of 
missions amongst the Franks and Germans, and other Euro- 
pean nations. Neander furnishes the interesting details. The 
people were attracted first by the imposing and impressive ser- 
vices; and they who were at first only idle gazers and hearers, 
yielded hearty obedience at last. 

These facts are not sufficient of themselves to prove the su- 
periority of liturgical over unliturgical worship, but they raise 
a presumption in its favor. The history of Christian missions 
furnishes a strong argument on the side of liturgical worship. 
Missionary activity and zeal, fervent love for Christ and the 
extension of His kingdom, went hand in hand with liturgical 
services. Facts do not allow us to say that the worship of those 
pious missionaries was ‘‘ dead formality.” 

There are two general reasons which account for the wonder- 
ful success of the Christian missions among the uncivilized 
hordes of Europe. The one rests on a psychological basis in 
man; the other lies in the form in which the Christian religion 
manifested its presence and power among the people of that 
period. 

Let us notice the psychological basis. In order that a great 
change may be effected in men, the influence and principles 
which produce it must be presented to them in such a form and 
manner as will arrest their attention and compel them to con- 
sider its claims. It must impress them powerfully. Especially 
is this the case with comparatively unenlightened people. 
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Where the intellect is not developed, and the moral nature not 
cultivated, the impression must be made chiefly through their 
senses. They have very little capacity for receiving the Chris-. 
tian religion in its more inward aspects of truth, love, humility 
and virtue. Nor can they at first apprehend its doctrines and 
judge of their excellence. Christianity must first impress them 
by its outward manifestations, its glory, splendor and power, 
and thus do a preparatory work. 

This brings us to the second reason for the success of our re- 
ligion, that is, its character of suwblimity in the order of wor- 
ship. In order that worship may make a deep and lasting 
impression on hearts unaccustomed to it, it must have in it the 
elements of the sublime. Liturgical services provide for this 
element. We feel this at once, when truly participating in re- 
sponsive worship. 

As an example, take the “ Thrice Holy” of Isaiah, which is 
generally found in the communion service of liturgies. Let 
any one reverently listen to the chanting of this “ Seraphic 
Hymn,” and he will feel that back of the words is infinitely 
more than the hymn gives utterance to. The heart bows reve- 
rently, whilst the eye of faith seems to see Jehovah in His 
splendor, receiving the homage of angels and archangels, cher- 
ubim and seraphim, and the whole glorious company of the re- 
deemed of all ages. There is the intensity of feeling which the 
sublime awakens within us—that feeling of awe and reverence. 
Then follows an enraptured feeling of joy and gladness that 
we dare have part in such worship of God as even angels de- 
light in. 

Some modern churches have lost much in too greatly simpli- 
fying the worship. Now a reaction has set in, even amongst 
Presbyterians. Dr. Jenkins, of Canada, protested against any 
condemnation of liturgical worship at the Alliance, “ because 
most of the churches represented here are liturgical churches.” 

Liturgical worship, with its elements of beauty and sublimity 
has never lost its hold on the hearts of Christians. In our day 
it asserts its power anew. Conquering first the outposts of the 
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senses, it at last secures a more glorious victory in the citadel 
of the heart. 

Our Reformed Church has its liturgies, and it is not likely 
that she will relinquish them at a time when other churches are 
beginning to feel the need of securing them. People’s worship 
is the demand of the times, and it is not an indication of the 
decline of faith or piety, but of true Christian culture. 

The question how much liturgy shall there be? remains to 
be settled by the proper Church courts. Some may ask for as 
little as possible, and others for as much as possible; but the 
true solution lies in the golden mean. Nor is it desirable, we 
think, that any attempt should be made either to prohibit its 
use, or to bind minister and people to a fixed form, without the 
use of free prayer. It will not do for the Reformed and Pres- 
byterian Churches to allow many of their children to leave the 
fold for want of a suitable service, and go to seek it elsewhere. 
Provide for their wants at home, and they will remain in their 
mother churches, 
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BY REV. ALLEN TRAVER, A.M., ROCHESTER, N, Y- 





SENSATIONS are the most obvious facts of our intellectual 
life and being. They are the conditions of all mental activity, 
and by their use we soon learn that there are causes proximate or 
remote, as the nature of the subject considered is simple or 
profound. There are inward phenomena, as the consciousness 
which sees truth in its own light, and which is the light in 
which we see all internal knowledge. Man in a savage and 
uncultivated state, a rude child of nature, is contented to receive 
things as they appear, without instituting an inquiry marked 
by patient and careful steps that he may ascertain the real 
and valid cause and source thereof. He is prone to regard 
phenomena as absolute facts, and he observes them, and learns 
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to anticipate ;them without investigating their causes, or laws, 
or arranging them in a system, that when combined he may 
find that cause in a personal Creator. The knowledge which 
he acquires spontaneously by the exercise of his active powers 
being sufficient for his animal wants and.the emergencies of his 
precarious life, he seems disposed never to call in question 
or doubt its validity. Speculative philosophy and practical 
reasoning had their birth with the first man who reflected on 
the elements of knowledge, and who attempted to analyze and 
explain the processes of his mind in gaining the limited 
measures of truth which he found serviceable in intercourse 
with men. 

As the result of this instinct for observation, there is a vast 
amount of what may be called unscientific truth, the fragmen- 
tary experience of mankind. The convictions and the feelings 
that have grown out of the indefinable but acknowledged ten- 
dencies of mind have stimulated this tendency to the attainment 
of truth. é, 

There is evidently an intellectual instinct to thought and 
the unfolding of the principles of thought at the basis of all 
existences. In the soul there is this constant tendency to 
action, but we do not believe that the mind is created with 
innate ideas, as seems to have been the opinion of many of the 
ancient and modern philosophers. The soul has an intellectual 
element as a part of this free, active and discerning agent. It 
was created void of knowledge, without any ideas whatever, 
but with ample faculties and capacities to acquire and glean 
from the vast universe of truth. In its single and grand 
existence, as it came from the Infinite Spirit, it has no ideas 
but the power to originate and develop them in a limited 
measure. The moment it begins to act, it begins to acquire 
them. Our first thoughts are of a sensuous origin and nature, 
because nature first speaks to us through the senses. Thus the 
natural world and forces are the means by which our powers 
are awakened, and the mind gains ideas that are higher than 
those of the senses, namely, spiritual and intellectual. 
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The soul gains truth by intuition; that is, it recognizes the 
truth instantaneously by immediate mental perception. These 
truths are known as soon as stated. ‘Intuition is the power 
of knowing these things. It may, therefore, be defined that 
power by which the mind infallibly perceives without any ad- 
monition of the senses, and without any proofs of the reason. 
It suggests nothing; its office is higher—to know. It does 
this, and nothing more. It goes not from home; it never 
commutes its office, but remains eternally in the same position, 
the mental eye, ever open, perceiving, sure. We are, there- 
fore, justified in considering it the power of immediately know- 
ing whatever falls within its sphere.” This power gives us 
supremacy over circumstances, for by intuition we recognize 
the reality of certain ideas which we cannot comprehend in 
their nature or relations, and which in the present life we 
cannot measure, but which we do nevertheless hope to inves- 
tigate and know more fully in the future, and the mastery of 
which will bring us nearer to God, and yield us much satisfac- 
tion. This is a prophetic power, and leads us to new and 
undiscovered truths. There are able men who hold that the 
Divine existence is scen as an intuition of the reason. These 
spiritual intuitions brood in us with powerful throbbings, 
and there is in our hearts the pressure of these unutterable 
truths, which sometimes torture us, as the mind measures the 
spaces and things along and over the diameter of human, 
spiritual and natural existences. 

Seeing a truth in its own light, as an intuition of reason, 
gives us assurance. Intellectual certainty is based on this as 
on a foundation of solid granite. All outgoings of thought 
are from this point. They radiate from this centre. The 
temples of knowledge spring upwards and adorn man’s life, 
and add lustre to his nature from this pedestal. When 
Socrates unfolded and taught the Athenians, who were not favor- 
ed with a revelation from heaven, those elevated views of a super- 
intending Providence, and the intimate relation between virtue 
and happiness, he started with the convictions of the truths 
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of moral intuition. And when Plato unfolded the truth that 
man participated in the Divine intelligence, and that the forms 
of matter partook of the ideas and the patterns or archetypes 
which were in the mind of the Infinite from eternity, he rested 
on these same intuitions of the reason. These ideas and intui- 
tions of reason are the radical elements of our nature, and in 
them as in seed-plots are grouped all the minute forms and 
elements of its being; and in it are broad and unseen plains for 
exploration, and mountains of truth whose altitudes have not been 
ascertained, and shores never navigated by an explorer, or sound- 
ed by the measuring-line of human thought. Thinking begins 
with an active impulse of our reason, with certain intuitions of rea- 
son which are seed-thouzhts ; and the reason acts and uses these 
with freedom, drawing to itself all that is truthful, rejecting 
the useless, and building the temple with which engaged after 
the ideals and patterns which the mind cherishes. 

Truth, the truth as seen by intuition, liberty of mind in action 
under spiritual law, and the reason using one as means and the 
other as its sphere, are inseparable in thinking. Thinking in a 
general way is the action of the reason inseparable from these. 
Sometimes we use the word judgment instead of thinking, and 
the phrase thinking in judgments. The Port-Royal definition 
of judgment is this: ‘‘ Judgment is that operation of the mind 
through which, joining different ideas together, it affirms or 
denies the one or the other; as having the idea of the earth 
and roundness, it affirms that the earth is round.” 

I. What is thinking? Thinking and judgment are the action 
of the mind by which we attain conclusions beyond the reach 
of our instincts, senses and intuition. Close and exact think- 
ing is the most difficult of all mental operations, and unless all 
erroneous elements are excluded, there can be no safe and 
conclusive trains of thought wrought out for our good. In 
early years the child beholds certain objects, observes certain 
phenomena, and treasures in the memory certain facts. He 
inquires, What is this? When he knows its name, he seeks 
further knowledge. He treasures the sound of the name, and 
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this is the sign by which he knows it. He has the ability 
to connect the name and object so that one suggests the other. 
Thus his thinking assumes order and becomes knowledge as fast 
as he ascertains the truth and collects individual objects under 
the class known by its own name. When a child has fully 
ascertained the import of the word knife, it stands in his mind 
not for a particular instrument, but for all like it. Thus our 
thinking powers act, develop, attain growth, and mature in 
thought. Again, he learns about a foreign country, its strange 
people, their customs and manners, though he never saw them. 
He learns to judge from dress and from custom who is and who 
is not an Indian. As the mind matures and gains increased 
power for thinking, it becomes conscious of its power of com- 
paring, reflecting, judging, conceiving and reasoning; and 
seeing that brutes do not, we recognize that we are higher and 
nobler in the scale of being than animals. And we infer that 
if there are beings in the universe capable of a wider range of 
intelligence and intuition than ourselves, of necessary and ab- 
solute truth, that they are capable of higher judgments and 
are destined to a loftier measure of truth, and joy and goodness. 

There is sensation, perception, consciousness and memory, 
and all these four concentrate their accumulated wealth of 
truth and experience around the thinking agent. There is the 
holding of truth by memory ; its examination in the pure light 
of the consciousness; and the testing thereof by intuition ; 
and the ordering thereof according to laws of thought. While 
there is much that is mysterious in thinking and in thought, 
and in the genesis of thought, we can trace truths to their 
source, which source is hidden, as the fountain amid the 
eternal glaciers of the Alps where the rivers of Germany ori- 
ginate. We have feelings, sensations, perceptions, conceptions, 
and instinctive rational intuitions. By pure, consecutive and 
systematic thinking we raise ourselves into the region of clear 
thought and gain a vital and living experience of the subject 
that makes single and isolated impressions on the mind. There 
are very few persons who take delight in questions which are 
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in the region of pure thought, because it requires great mental 
effort. And we can express ourselves with greater ease and 
readiness when we wish to communicate the general facts of 
ordinary life than when we converse on subjects where pure 
thought and ideal conceptions are involved. We have clusters 
of feelings, sensations, conceptions and aspirations native to 
the soul, arising and called forth by our surroundings, both 
natural and human. We can take any one of these germs and 
make it the subject of thinking. We exclude the world and 
also withdraw the mind from events and phenomena; we can 
repress imagination’s airy wing, and can live and act for the 
time in the world of ideas, thoughts and processes of reasoning. 
This thinking a subject through is essential to real and valid 
knowledge. The entire world of ideas, causes, and systems 
and ends with which the soul deals, must be penetrated with 
active living thought, wrought into its legitimate order as God 
constituted it ideally. And we can know all realities of the 
world of pure thinking only as we consider all the germs in 
their facts, relations and laws. We have certain feelings, and 
perceptions and knowledge from sensation, which is a certain 
kind and form of mental experience, but it is not thinking and 
reasoning. Its nature is receptive, and is allied to the influences 
which touch, and move and deeply impress the mind. If the 
subject is a creature, the perception will be that of a creature. 
If a germ in nature, a seed, action corresponds. Impressions 
are received from nature according to the laws of both. The 
object is felt through the medium of the senses, and there is 
receptive action, which is not entirely free. Conception is ac- 
tivity of mind, and differs from the former in that it is more than 
reception. It has an element that may be conceived as having 
an existence in pure time and space. The mind produces 
images, and is form-giving, and combines new elements in its 
creations, and gives them many varied forms. There is a de- 
gree of freedom in our conceptions which we have not in our 
sensations and feelings. But this freedom is only an adjunct 
of thinking. Thinking is a free, voluntary propulsive action 
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of the mind, a moving forth to conquer the world of divine 
thought; considering the subjects, and the facts and the rela- 
tions of truth in nature, and in spirit with the infinite and the 
eternal, and using the perceptions of the soul as food and 
material for reasoning by conceptions. Thinking is a creative 
act of the mind for itself and others. God is the Infinite Unit 
and Source of all forms of being, both actual, possible and 
conceivable. He has in His nature all truth, all ideas, all 
thoughts, all possible contingencies and forms of being before 
Him, and He created all that exists. Thinking, says Plato, is 
the soul’s talking with itself. It is the discovery of invisible 
truth which exists, and a bringing into existence for us what 
really existed, but which was not revealed by the processes of 
human thought. Some regard it as the development of latent 
thoughts and ideas. But it is more than this. 

The object of thinking is the attainment of pure being, abso- 
lute ideas and ideal truth. In the process there are a number 
of spiritual activities and their essential conditions and sur- 
roundings. There is feeling, simple and valid, which is the 
root on which all the senses grow. This has no organ, but is 
the state of the living, rational being or spirit, and is the first 
condition of life, without action, as its only action is in itself. 
2d. There is the outward world, naked matter, a tree, or a 
rose, or an animal, or man, which produces sensation. This 
is a reception of an active impression. 3d. The mind per- 
ceives them as they come through the organism. There is no 
freedom of will in this action, for the impression comes by 
nature through feeling, and the perception we have of it is the 
natural action of the mind. 4th. When we see and examine 
an object, all its parts impress themselves on the mind through 
feeling and sensation in proportion to the degree of attention. 
Feeling from within, and sensations from without, are the be- 
ginnings of knowledge. But knowledge cannot be produced 
by these alone, for without a higher power to find, and develop 
and construct for the mind itself the orders and systems in the 
methods which are from the Divine mind, there can be no sci- 
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ence, no knowledge. Animals have feelings and sensations, 
and these move them through their instincts to flee in dread of 
pain, or to run to their owner for the food or fondling they 
desire, but not knowledge. Knowledge is of things without 
and within, gained by an agent with higher powers than mere 
feelings and sensations, which are confused and indistinct. 
“That by which distinctness and clearness is produced in the 
feelings is attention. It is the basis of all knowledge, and 
even of self-consciousness. Without it, we could neither per- 
ceive accurately, nor remember well, nor take cognizance of 
our own perceptions. So when we are deeply engaged in medi- 
tation, we may meet an intimate acquaintance, look in his face, 
and yet pass him by without being conscious of knowing him. 
Hence it is correct to say, that without attention, nothing 
exists for the mind of man. Without attention, we may think 
and have no thought, for thinking will be only a kind of 
dreaming or reverie; without attention, we may travel for 
years, yet gain no wisdom; we may be surrounded by the 
choicest productions of art and discover no beauty.” 

5th. When we observe and examine an object, all its parts 
impress themselves on the mind. The objects continue in 
space and time, as does the person who had the sensations. By 
the perceptions of the intellect a connection is kept up between 
the object and the person. By the power of conception the 
external objects become internal existences by means of an 
image. Conception refines the internal contents of the soul, 
aud thrusts out what is unessential, and retains the pure ideal 
conception, which is the image or representative of the real 
and absolute thing, in spiritual form. We examine a piece of 
statuary. By conception we take with us an image of its pure 
elements; all else we exclude from the soul. Having the 
general ideal conception, we find the individual in the species, 
and the species in the genus, and the genus we refer back to 
the individual, where we find its essential and universal elements 
in germ form. 

“ True thinking, and all true reading which involves think- 
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ing, differs from that superficial and passive operation which 
often passes under the name, as the idle gazing upon a scene 
in nature differs from the deep, genial, plastic activity of na- 
ture itself, elaborating out of its own life the manifold forms 
we behold; putting forth privately and with tender care the 
blades of grass, secretly enamelling the violet and the rose, 
and building up the oak and the cedar by the slow toil of cen- 
turies.”. By thinkiag, we find the union of the divine concep- 
tion in every subject and thing. The reason as manifested in 
this act exhibits the unity and the variety which centre in all 
systems and things. It shows the varied qualities and parts 
which centre in the unit nature of the whole. All science is 
the result of the observation of individual facts and concep- 
tions, joined in one principle by thinking. Without thinking, 
there could be no science ; and with this we unite all the salient 
points and facts of truth in their relations and laws, centering 
them in unity of system and recognizing their truth in their 
order. The solar system and all that is grand and beautiful in 
astronomy is a creature of the mind. The senses do not de- 
clare it, in any way or form. We do not see the solar system. 
We simply see the individual points, and the reason constructs 
the system. The senses are impressed; the reason conceives ; 
and we demonstrate the truth by the formulas of mathematics. 

2d. What is thought-idea? The word idea is more compre- 
hensive than the word thought. It is our conception of a sub- 
ject, or a germ-thought, capable of development, when subject- 
ed to evolution by the thinking powers and processes. It is a 
seed-thought, a fruitful germ, while a thought constitutes the 
branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit. ‘Seneca considered ideas 
according to Plato, as the eternal exemplars of things; Cicero 
as their form ; Diogenes Laertius as their cause and principle ; 
Aristotle as substances; and in the middle ages and in our day 
they are general notions in opposition to particular or indivi- 
dual notions. The ideas of Plato embrace’all these meanings.” 
But we use the word idea, as distinct in meaning from the words 
ideal, pattern, or archetype. It is far more than a general no- 
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tion, and is the form in which any thing whether of the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, moral or spiritual nature appears to and 
exists in the soul. And by form I mean that condition and 
state in which the idea of the object becomes cognizable to the 
mind ; and thus may be examined in the light of the conscious- 
ness, and become the subject of analysis, and the consideration 
of the reason. An idea is a general and permanent knowledge 
of the objects of sense; or of an object seen in the light of 
consciousness so that it can be readily recalled and recognized. 
‘It is only when they are placed so completely in the posses- 
sion of the mind as to be at its disposal, that the process of 
perception can be said to be complete. A far larger portion 
of the objects which we, in some sense, are said to perceive, fail 
entirely to be perceived to any effectual result. It is only a 
few of the myriads which we know, that we know in such a way 
as to be able to retain and recall them. When this is done, 
the object of perception is converted into an idea or image. 
The real object apprehended by the mind becomes an intellec- 
tual object, having a purely ideal or psychical existence.’’ 
Ideas are of two kinds, viz: where they are manifestations of 
the outer world of sense, the conceptions of natural objects 
which are to be studied ; or they are the reflex product of these 
as seen in the consciousness, In both cases they carry with 
them self-evident testimony. 

Thought may be defined as the spiritual creation of the soul, 
by the réasoning powers, in the use of images and of language, 
written or spoken. It is not the action of the agent, but the 
product. It is the expression or the exponent of our moral, 
intellectual and spiritual life and reason, as it works under the 
promptings of the material universe. It is the experience and 
creation of the soul revealed in language. Thought is that 
which man thinks; and thinking is the act of the mind attend- 
ing to one particular subject. Our thoughts are employed on 
government, on religion, on trade, or the fine arts and the sci- 
ences; and on philosophical subjects, or the development of the 
means we use for comfort where there is an advanced stage of 
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civilization. The mind is directed to a particular subject, and 
considers it closely. It has been defined as the act of knowing 
or judging of things by means of concepts. It is born of the 
soul and shares its inherent characteristics. 

A good illustration may be derived from nature. In the 
spring season we deposit seeds in our gardens, and the diligent 
husbandman sows his fields broadcast, and the earth receives 
the apparently dead, dry and hard kernels of grain in her cold 
bosom, and in due time the process of harrowing covers the 
grain from sight. In the seeds, and in all the forms of vegeta- 
ble life, there is a plastic power which we designate as the prin- 
ciple of vegetable life. The seed germinates, and there is 
growth in two directions, downwards into the bosom of the 
earth, seeking food and moisture ; and upwards into the air in 
space, requiring time for growth and ripening of the fruit that 
will be gathered and serve for man. The plastic power in the 
seed and in all plants, shrubs and trees, produces at the same 
time a trunk with woody-fibre, bark and sap, and all the exten- 
sions of vegetable life and growth, because it has a peculiar 
reach of power in the firm fibres and the spongioles of the roots. 
Thus the human soul, the reason, the imagination and the fancy 
go out and gather materials, rejecting some, and incorporating 
others in the life, and by the activity of the reason in the largest 
and the best sense, creates thoughts that will not die; and 
clothes them as creations of the mind in seemly and befitting 
words. And language embalms and perpetuates the product of 
our thinking, in words that will not die. 

3d. What is Literature? It is an embodiment of ideas, 
thoughts and conceptions in language. By its creation we 
make additions of truth, ideas and thoughts to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge—the best thoughts of the soul embalmed in the 
choicest words, forms and sentences, combined into an elegant 
and a pure style, joined with the best fruits of intellectual toil, 
gathered with care and finely elaborated. Literature in this 
sense signifies not only the recorded thoughts of human nature 
and life, and a manifestation of that nature in varied forms and 
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relations, but all truth that relates to the Infinite, and our re- 
lations to God. All theology, all philosophy is a species of 
literature, as well as all poetry, romance and history. Profes- 
sional, technical and sectarian publications are indeed a kind of 
literature in the proper sense of the term, though some writers 
exclude them from this charmed circle, which seems as errone- 
ous, in our estimation, as the exclusion of facts from his ideal 
republic by the philosopher Plato. Its great characteristic, its 
largest and essential principle is that it is addressed to man as 
man. It must speak to our common nature and deal with every 
element of our being. Literature must have the elements that 
create fellowship between man and man throuyh all the regions 
of earth where the race is found. And whatever may be tho 
debasement of tribes, or of individual men, literature must 
speak for them in trumpet tones; hold up their essential rela- 
tionship to other and better men, and affirm in tones loud as 
the roar of the ocean, but soft as the strains of an eolian harp, 
“that a man is a man for a’ that.” Poetry, philosophy and 
history, however elevated from the aspirations of its authors, or 
humble as the simplest rhyme, reasoning ‘or unvarnished story 
that is level to the unquestioning faith and the untutored in- 
tellect of childhood, when addressed to our common nature, is 
literature in the best sense of the word. That of the highest 
nature and order puts forth a power that is not found in mere 
knowledge. The literature of knowledge is measurable in its 
influence, and we can judge of the service of each in its specific 
department. But literature, where power is the primary con- 
ception, and knowledge the secondary, when we read and study 
and appropriate it, is immeasurable, because it partakes of the 
Infinite. It penetrates beyond the senses, and, while it passes 
into and through and enlightens the intellect, it goes far be- 
yond, and dwells in the deep places of the soul. It-moves it as 
the material universe is moved, by the attraction of gravitation. 
There is a form of education which deals with mental acquisi- 
tions, which are highly essential as we admit ; with accomplish- 
ments in the sense of fine culture in polite literature, and with 
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profound learning. Of this there is a vast variety that is of 
profit, but it is also transitory, and in after years leaves us with 
weariness and vexation of spirit. 

But there is a literature of power and might, giving us a 
higher education, akin to religion. It ministers to the deep 
wants of the soul. It deals not with what we know, but what 
we are; what we do with what we have by nature, and 
what we have by culture; what we can suffer, and what we may 
become here and hereafter. There are books that make us 
more knowing, by bringing us the wisdom that makes us wise 
for time and the measureless years of eternity. 

The reason and the imagination are the origin and the fun- 
damental source of all literature. These powers are the high- 
priests of our spiritual natures, and the brightest intellectual 
reflection of the Godhead. Entering into our thinking as the 
creative and constructive powers, they make the poet and the 
philosopher nearer than twin brothers. They appreciate and 
are capable in a measure of supplementing each other. These 
powers, given by the Father of light to all, are in a higher 
degree the heritage of the grandest and noblest minds of the 
race, and by their scrupulous and faithful use, secure for them 
an indestructible dominion and reign in the vast realm of think- 
ing, thought, literature and life, and make them from age to 
age teachers of the eternal and enduring. A good book, as the 
representative of the vast field of literature, is a faithful image 
of nature, man, and God, and all true Jiterature is in some 
sense a picture, revelation or republication of these three realms 
in relation to each other. The outward world of sense; the 
soul, and the Infinite work together and mingle in relation, and 
in a limited sense, by a certain triunal correlation, give us my- 
riads of enigmas for solution. What we want in literature is 
that it shall contain the best efforts of authors at the explica- 
tion of the riddle of life; the unfolding of our mission—the 
revelation of our fate in the sunlight of truth, and keeping 
them before us—not keeping our conscience, but keeping it be- 
fore the eye of the soul, so easily prone to grow dim. And if 
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we are disappointed, we are prone to throw aside the book with- 
out further care. We look on earth, sky and ocean, the ancient 
hills and moving woods, and sigh for an interpreter of their 
meaning. 

“We look on the heaving tide of humanity, and, amidst the 
bustle of contending interests, we see man’s latent energy reveal 
itself, like smitten fire, and become anxious to learn somewhat 
of his high possibilities, his unattained, but as we believe attain- 
able ideal.” 

Literature is an expression of life, as found in nature, man, 
and God. It is an expression of that higher form of vitality 
which is the result of the correlation of these three entities. 
The intellectual nature of man, gathering truth from these 
three departments, expresses that which thus becomes real to 
itself, for its own and for the good of others. The term is 
often confined to compositions which relate to man’s nature and 
life and experience. The truths pertaining to matter, and to 
all the physical sciences, are excluded. Those that are gleaned 
from nature and revelation, and which refer to the Infinite, as 
the truths of natural and revealed religion, are excluded. But 
this elimination leaves the subject very narrow, for matter arid 
mind are always studied in connection, and are too intimately 
blended to separate them, when they have become the object of 
protracted and developed thought. And as all our discussions 
of man and nature flow out from our central nature, they im- 
pinge on and are as footfalls on the boundary of an unseen 
world. That world suggests new and fresh views of the Infinite 
Being. His plans and works are unfolded, amid the infinities 
of time and space, and are ordered and balanced and preserved 
in harmony by connection of numbers and masses. 

Moral, and physical and divine truths, the latter pertaining 
to God and our most intimate relations to Him, have many 
bonds and nice and fine interlinear dependencies and analogies, 
and we cannot divorce them or bar one department from flow- 
jng into another. Literature, in the largest and most perfect 
sense, covers these three departments, not only as distinct fields, 
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but in their grand and august combinations. The real thinker 
perceives that nature is not our end, but a means to that which 
is final in some higher region than the material. We ask our- 
selves what is the import ef this stupendous frame; what does 
God’s symbolizing in suns, planets and stars, as well as in 
earth, sky and ocean mean for man? Life is a perpetual in- 
quiry. Curiosity begins with the child in its early years. Who 
hath not felt its power, and who not knelt at its altar, and who 
not plucked from the branch of this wizard’s wand and ate 
thereof to his weal or woe? 

If life is a perpetual inquiry, nature is a perpetual answer. 
We stand at the feet of every fact in nature’s wide realm, and 
are commissioned to draw forth the utterances that are for the 
time silent in her stony breast, like Niobe with her weeping 
children. We perceive a spiritual cause as an unseen agent or 
force behind every natural event. All physical conditions and 
circumstances are symbols of immaterial principles. There is a 
truth enveloped in every cloud that passes over the face of the 
moon, and the marvellous power in the heat that causes the 
vapor to rise from the earth. Nature is a publication of the 
ways and the doings of the Infinite. Man studies these pages, 
and by experiment and by observation he learns to read the 
lines and between the lines of the scroll-material,—reading, 
he unfolds, and forms and recreates these truths for himself 
and for the reading and the thinking race. Thus we gain from 
the literature of nature an insight into the ideas, the plans and 
the ends of the Divine mind by the study of man’s correlative 
nature. 

In the dawn of human experience we find nature, man and 
God speaking in enigmas that are darkness. But as we are 
taught, and as we read the legacy bequeathed by the literati 
of the world, we find elucidations of the mysterious; the illu- 
sions and disguises that skirt our natural, intellectual aud 
spiritual horizon. Light is thrown on the dark passages, and 
knowledge is imparted to the soul by increasing intimacy with 
the discoveries that mark the stages of human progress. Litera- 
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ture brings us close to the heart of life, and we learn the mind 
of Him from whom all things sprang. Literature is not only 
vast in compass, but boundless in influence. The outward 
world constitutes the enigmas of the earth’s origin and age, 
and man’s busy and bloody history. It always smiles, and yet 
always is sad. Good literary productions are faithful pictures 
and representations of nature and of human life, and are re- 
publications of the truths of the universe, as fast as these truths 
are revealed and as the mind of man grasps them. ‘ What we 
want in a book is that it shall contain the author’s effort at 
the explication of this riddle; and if we are disappointed in 
our expectation we throw the book aside and care not if we 
never see it more.” More than this, the object of literature is 
more than the resolution of the mysteries, the enigmas and the 
nebula of nature. It should aim at the attainment of human 
perfection and happiness. And by perfection we mean the full 
and complete development, growth and culture of all our facul- 
ties; the filling of all our capacities, corporeal, mental and 
spiritual. By happiness we mean the attainment, the comple- 
ment of all the intellectual, moral and religious pleasures of 
which the rational soul is susceptible. Thus literature is a 
means of promoting culture and securing the perfection of our 
nature as well as our happiness. To cultivate fully and in 
harmonious proportion according to the degree of true native 
merit our various faculties, will give us the force to exercise 
and energize them without painful effort. Thus will we achieve 
more and secure enjoyment of a higher quality than we other- 
wise could. 
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Art. VII.-THE CLAIMS OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES.* 





BY PROF. F. A. GAST, D. D. 





It is assuredly not inappropriate, at this time and in this 
place, to enter a plea in behalf of a more extensive and more 
thorough study of the Semitic languages, especially the He- 
brew. Those of you who have not yet completed your Collegiate 
course may be disposed to turn a deaf ear, and say, “‘ Such a 
plea may be of interest and importance to the theologian, but 
it is of no concern to us.” Excuse me if I say, that in this you 
err. The opinion has been frequently expressed and is coming 
to be more and more widely entertained, that the College cur- 
riculum for the Senior year should make room for at least the 
optional study of some Semitic language. That unquestionably 
should be Hebrew. It was taught by the Colleges at a former 
period ; it is taught by some now; and I am decidedly of the 
opinion that it should be taught by all. It may be objected, 
indeed, with some degree of plausibility, that a single year of 
an already crowded College course is too short a time to master 
the language. Certainly it is. But do you, before graduation, 
master any branch of study ? Can you hope to become special- 
ists in Latin and Greek? Do you expect to gain more than a 
smattering of natural science? Is it possible, during your 
four years of Academic training, to do more in any department 
than simply lay foundations on which to build in after times? 
That much you may do in Hebrew. A year with two or three 





* An Address delivered at the opening of the Literary and Theological Insti- 
tutions at Lancaster, September 2, 1880. 

It may be proper to remark that, as the audience was composed in large 
part of such as had no knowledge of the Semitic languages, it was necessary to 
assume a simple and popular style, and merely to touch upon certain topics, 
as, for instance, the help the other Semitic languages afford to the student of 
Hebrew,—topics that admit of no adequate treatment without entering into 
details which could hardly have been made intelligible. 
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hours’ instruction a week, is quite enough to enable a faithful 
student, especially if he is well drilled in the classics, to acquire 
the main outlines of the language, and translate with some 
facility the Book of Genesis ;—it is ample to give an insight 
into the general structure and character of the Semitic family 
in its singular contrast to the Aryan family, with which alone, 
the College student is commonly made acquainted. Bear with 
me, then, for a few moments, while I endeavor to set before you 
the claims which the Semitic languages have upon the attention, 
as well of the general scholar as of the professional theologian. 

The Semitic-speaking nations have played a prominent réle 
in the history of the world; and this fact, if nothing else, 
should lend to the study of their languages a high degree of in- 
terest. For the language of a people always faithfully reflects 
the character of that people’s mind : in the structure of the one, 
we have a true index to the peculiarities of the other. 

The native home of the Semitic family is comparatively 
small. When you have gone north as far as the highlands of 
Armenia, east as far as the Tigris and the ranges immediately 
beyond, south to the lower border of Arabia, and west to the 
Mediterranean and into parts of Asia Minor, you have traced 
the geographical limits within which these languages reached 
their highest development and accomplished their appointed 
mission. Semitic-speaking peoples, it is true, have migrated at 
various times to other and often remote regions, carrying with 
them their language, their culture, and their religion ; but even 
when they established colonies and formed permanent settle- 
ments, they were always as strangers in a foreign land, and 
never unfolded a rich, fresh, independent life. It would seem 
as if the Semite could rightly flourish only within the narrow 
confines of the south-west corner of Asia. The Aryan nations 
have spread over a large part of the globe. Japhet has been 
enlarged by God in accordance with Noah’s blessing, and his 
descendants occupy the most highly favored lands from India in 
the east to America in the west. But small as is the Semitic 
territory in comparison with the Aryan, it has been the theater 
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of events that have exercised, and will continue to exercise, the 
mightiest influence on the destinies of mankind. The extent 
of its sea-board and desert, protecting the inhabitants from 
foreign invasion—its two rivers, facilitating both external and 
internal intercourse—and above all, its central geographical 
position at the point where Europe, Asia and Africa come to- 
gether—these are circumstances that mark it out as a locality 
specially favorable to the quiet, undisturbed unfolding of a 
peculiar life, which, when the proper moment shall have arrived, 
may communicate its blessings to the outlying world. 

This peculiar Semitic life has given birth to a peculiar family 
of languages, the smallest, indeed, of the three families to which 
philologists have reduced the various languages of earth, but 
at the same time, the most unique both in matter and form. 
It is not lacking, of course, in dialects; but if you take the ex- 
treme member of the North Semitic or Aramaic branch, on the 
one hand, and of the South Semitic or Arabic branch on the 
other, the remaining dialects form intermediate links, and the 
transition from one to the other is comparatively easy. For, 
underlying them all, there is a unity of type such as is found 
in no other family. Tayler Lewis compares the Turanian 
family to scattered mounds of rubbish, in which shattered slabs, 
obscurely stamped bricks, and faint marks of some joining 
cement alone testify to a structure having once a local unity at 
least, though now exhibiting little of inward plan and harmony; 
the Aryan he compares to wide-spread ruins where whole archi- 
tectural rows and avenues still show a clear coherence, whilst 
even the broken arches, fallen columns, displaced capitals, give 
evidence by which we are enabied to make out the original plan ; 
but the Semitic he compares to a temple, still entire in its 
structural form, though presenting tokens of catastrophes by 
which it has been affected.* 

The Semitic type is totally unlike any other. It has prom- 
inent features of its own, which appear in all its dialects and 


* Lange’s Commentary on Genesis, p. 373. 
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render it impossible to mistake a Semitic language for one of a 
different family. The student, passing from his mother-tongue, 
through Latin, Greek and the modern languages of Europe—all 
of which are Aryan—to the study of Hebrew, Arabic or any 
other of the Semitic class, is at first bewildered. Everything 
is new and strange, and wears a foreign look. He observes 
phenomena that surprise him, and is perplexed by the operation 
of laws with which he has hitherto had no acquaintance. Let 
me endeavor, therefore, to set before you as clearly, yet as 
briefly as possible, the chief peculiarities of the Semitic lan- 
guages, in order that you may have some conception, however 
inadequate, of their deeply interesting character. 

And first, let us fasten our attention upon the roots. There 
we trace the working of a singular law,—the law of triliteral- 
ness—according to which nearly all Semitic roots, as they have 
come down to us in the several dialects, consist of three conso- 
nants, which, apart from any accompanying vowels, carry in 
them always and everywhere the same fundamental meaning. 
At an earlier, though not perhaps a pre-Semitic, stage, the vast 
majority of roots were bi-consonantal; and if we examine our 
present tri-consonantal roots, we usually find that two of the 
consonants are more essential than the third, and give us a 
primary monosyllabic root capable of considerable development. 
The Semitic evidently had from the beginning an innate ten- 
dency towards roots composed of three consonants, which it has 
a wonderful power of forming by the simplest and most natural 
means. While the Aryan, when it would express new ideas, 
must either originate new roots or compound old ones, the 
Semitic takes a primary root of two consonants and modifies its 
fundamental signification in one or other of three ways. Some- 
times, though rarely, it inserts a consonant, as from the root 
2m and l—we gain a new root, 77°, by inserting an h. 
Oftener it prefixes a consonant, so that from "3, a root of 
two consonants, we have 22 by prefixing an m. Most fre- 
quently, however, it gives the new consonant the third place. 
Thus from 23—g and m—we get 3, by adding an /, 923, by 
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adding an m, and 724, by adding anr. And as Semitic is not 
greatly limited in its choice of the consonant to be added, 
and is capable at the same time of expanding a bi-consonantal 
root by each and all of these three methods, it must be at once 
apparent what vast possibilities lie in this Semitic law of root- 
formation. 

But this is not all. By softening hard consonants, or sub- 
stituting related ones of another class, it may modify its roots 
almost indefinitely, and with each modification, give a new 
shade of meaning to the primary idea. Perhaps it may be best 
to illustrate this. Take the monosyllabic root /P, which con- 
veys the idea and imitates the sound of cutting. From this by 
the addition of a third consonant, the Hebrew immediately de- 
rives }3P and "SP, signifying to cut off, and 73P, J¥P and 2%?, 
with the kindred meaning to shear, to mow, to decide. Again 
it alters the primary root by substituting the soft sibilant for 
the hard, thus forming a new monosyllabic root 9? or ¥P. 
From this then it derives 522, to cut into, 2¥P, to sharpen, and 
TWP, to pare. Still again by changing the sibilant to the hard 
or soft lingual, it forms ©P and 7P, from which we then get 2%, 
to cut down, 7&P, to kill, i. e., to cut down, J¥P, to cut off, to 
shorten, \2P, to tear off, *-P, to cut asunder, to split. And so 
I might go on through a long list of other derivative roots; for 
those that I have given are but a small part of what Hebrew 
alone—to say nothing of Arabic and the other Semitic dialects 
—has developed from this primary root YP. __ 

The Semitic root is properly an ideal thing; it has actual ex- 
istence only in the form of words. In itself it is vowelless, 
and consequently unpronounceable. The case is different in 
the Aryan, where the vowel is essential and constitutes a firm 
center around which the consonants gather. Nouns like Jast, 
list, lust, in English, having the same consonants, but different 
vowels, and yet wholiy unrelated either by derivation or signifi- 
cation, would be impossible in Semitic, where the fundamental 
meaning lies in the radical consonants and its modifications are 
effected for the most part by changes within their limits. In 
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this way we often obtain from the same root words of the most 
diverse senses. What, for example, are more unlike in mean- 
ing, than 7P3, an oz, and %p3, the morning? Yet both come 
from the same three-letter root, BK R, signifying to divide, to 
cleave ; so that the bakar, the ox, is the cleaver, the one who 
cleaves the soil in ploughing, and the boker, the morning, is the 
time of cleaving when the light pierces through the clouds. 

And this brings us to another prominent feature of the Se- 
mitic languages. It appears in the manner of forming words, 
properly so-called, 7. e., verbs, nouns, adjectives, not as in the 
Aryan, by external additions to the root, but mainly by inter- 
nal changes within the body of the root. As soon as an Aryan 
root is set in grammatical motion it is compelled to enlarge itself 
from without. Thus from the root spac, signifying to see, are 
derived verbs like inspect, respect, suspect ; nouns like aspect, 
inspection, respectability ; adjectives like retrospective, respecta- 
ble, suspicious ; adverbs like cireumspectly, respectfully ; always, 
as you perceive, by a logical law which combines a root with 
prefixes and suffixes, and changes the vowel of the root within 
its own circle of related sounds, according to certain laws of 
euphony. But in the Semitic there prevails a phonetic law, ac- 
cording to which words are formed in the main by changes of 
sound within the limits of the root, the root itself being en- 
larged by formative syllables only when these internal changes 
are insufficient. Thus from the triliteral root, D BR, we get 
the nouns, 727, a word, 733, pestilence, and V2", the inner sanc- 
tuary ; the verbs, ‘27, 137, 137, he spoke, i was spoken; the 
participles, 127, speaking, and 77, spoken, and the infinitives, 
135, 731, 133, to speak, to be spoken, all, you observe, by 
changes within the three consonants. 

These internal changes are twofold. First, changes of vowels. 
The three radical consonants always retain their fundamental 
signification, and the various aspects and modifications this fun- 
damental signification assumes, are expressed for the most part 
by ever-changing vowels. The consonants are the hard body 
of the word; the vowels its living soul. And nothing is more 
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striking than the significance of the vowel sounds in Semitic ; 
the primary vowel, a, serving as the symbol of activity, and 
the vowels of thei and w classes as the symbols of passivity 
and rest. This has, indeed, become somewhat obscured in the 
Hebraic, and still more in the Aramaic dialects, but is very 
clearly marked in the Arabic, where many of the roots appear 
under three forms, each having a different vowel, a, i, or wu 
with the second consonant, and each modified in meaning ac- 
cording to the nature of that vowel. Thus the form katala is 
generally transitive, while katila denotes for the most part a 
temporary state or accidental quality, and katula,a permanent 
state or naturally inherent quality. In the same way, from 
the active katala, he has killed, is formed the passive kutila, 
he was killed. 

But internal changes are also effected by a doubling of con- 
sonants. Most commonly the second radical consonant is re- 
peated ; more rarely the third; and only occusionally the sec- 
ond and third. By this simple expedient the Semitic languages 
express intensity and repetition of the action signified by the 
root. The Aryan, when it would intensify an idea, is com- 
pelled either to invent new roots or combine old ones. It says, 
for instance, merciful, a compound word, full of mercy, whereas 
Hebrew simply says, 5°, doubling the middle consonant of 
the root 57%, to be soft, soothing; so that he who is 5) is 
very soothing and tender. 

Another characteristic of the Semitic languages is its so- 
called conjugational forms, which, by modifying the root either 
externally or internally, or both externaily and internally, add 
to its signification the ideas of intensity, frequency, causation, 
effort, reflexiveness, reciprocity. Thus “1? means to be holy ; 
from which, by prefixing an n, we get, YP, to be regarded, or 
treated, as holy; by doubling the middle consonant, “7?, to 
pronounce one holy; by prefixing an h, ™P9, to make holy, 
to sanctify, and by prefixing the syllable Aith and doubling the 
middle consonant, 737™, to sanctify one-self. Something 
analogous to this we, indeed, have in the Aryan, as, for exam- 
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ple, in the frequentative verbs, such as clamito, to ery out vocif- 
erously, from clamo, to ery out. But the mode of formation is 
altogether different ; and, moreover, what is only occasional in 
the Aryan, is in the Semitic carried out with such fulness and 
regularity, that the Arabic has no less than fifteen conjuga- 
tional forms in which the meaning of the root is presented 
under various aspects. 

Another distinguishing feature of Semitic is its tense-system. 
Unlike the classical languages, Semitic has but two tenses, 
which, properly speaking, are not tenses at all, inasmuch as 
they do not in themselves determine the time when an action is 
performed, but only indicate its character and kind. The per- 
fect tense, formerly called the preterite, views an action as fin- 
ished whether actually, or only ideally; while the imperfect 
tense, formerly called the future, expresses the action as unfin- 
ished or in process of realization. The action indicated both by 
the perfect and the imperfect may belong to the past, the pres- 
ent or the future. Its date cannot, as in the Aryan, be fixed 
simply by the tense. 

These, with yet other characteristics which we need not now 
notice, make it apparent that the Semitic languages constitute 
a unique family, with whose peculiar structure every scholar 
should have at least some general acquaintance. They are a 
reflex of the Semitic mind, which is vehement and passionate, 
impulsive rather than calmly deliberative. The Semite is the 
child of nature, unspoiled by an artificial civilization, and the 
hand of nature is seen in every feature of his language, in its 
roots, its word+stems, its inflections and its syntax. It is of a 
primitive type, simple and unpolished, altogether unlike the 
artificial and highly organized languages of the Aryans. The 
Semite is endowed with a lively imagination, and the influ- 
ence of the imagination is apparent in the entire structure of 
his language. How significant is the fact that it lacks the 
neuter gender, and thus views all things as instinct with life. 
It invests spiritual and even divine things with material and 
sensible form. It constantly employs the concrete for the ab- 
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stract, the hand standing as the symbol of strength, and the 
nostril as the symbol of anger. Above all, what power of ima- 
gination is displayed in the Semitic tenses, which, by perpetu- 
ally shifting the point of view, and regarding actions not 
according to the time of their performance, but according to 
their several stages of inception, progress and completion, give 
to narration all the effects of painting. Languages so singu- 
larly constituted as the Semitic, lying so near to the heart of 
nature, and mirroring the play of feeling and imagination 
rather than of calm, logical thought, are worthy of study, if 
for nothing else than their interesting character; but when, 
besides this, we consider their importance, especially to the 
student of the Bible, we cannot too strongly assert their claims, 
nor too seriously commend them to favorable regard. 

The most important member of this family is, of course, 
Hebrew, which was regarded by former ages as the primitive 
language, taught by God to our first parents—the sole language 
spoken among men from the creation of the world to the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel—the sacred language ever since the 
dispersion of mankind. If this were a fact, it would invest 
Hebrew with a degree of interest no other language could pos- 
sess. What a strange pleasure it would be to utter the very 
sounds and pronounce the very words, with which man in the 
time of his innocency held intercourse with his Maker—with 
which Adam, on opening his eyes and beholding Eve, exclaimed : 
“This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh”— 
with which he named the animals as they passed in procession 
before him. What scholar would not gladly incur the difficul- 
ties of acquiring even a very limited knowledge of a language 
so old and so hallowed ? 

We can readily understand with what pride the Jew would 
point to his own as the original language, the gift of heaven, 
spoken already in the Garden of Eden. But it was not the 
Jew alone who entertained this belief. It was universally held 
among the Fathers of the Church, with perhaps the sole excep- 
tion of Theodoret, who taught that Hebrew was introduced as 
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the sacred language by God through Moses. This belief main- 
tained its hold on the minds of scholars down to a comparatively 
recent day. Even in this age of philological science there 
have been Christian teachers who have clung to this old Jewish 
tradition as if it were a sacred truth of revelation. And in the 
seventeenth century it was almost a matter of orthodoxy. Ata 
time when an incredible amount of learning and ingenuity were 
devoted to the task of proving that Greek and Latin, and all 
the other languages of the world were derived from Hebrew, it 
was very bold in Grotius to deny that Hebrew is the primitive 
mother, and his denial was simply set down to his rationalism. 

But that was before the birth of philology as a science. It 
is different to-day. The old view of the Rabbins and Fathers 
is quite as untenable now as that of Geropius who, in a work 
published at Antwerp in 1580, proves, to his own satisfaction at 
least, that Dutch was the language spoken in Paradise, or as that 
of André Kempe, who maintains in his work on the Janguage of 
Paradise, that God spoke to Adam in Swedish, Adam answered 
in Danish, and the serpent spoke to Eve in French.* It is not 
indeed surprising that at a time when men had not yet learned 
to classify and take a comprehensive survey of the various 
languages of the earth, they believed Hebrew to be the earliest 
language, inasmuch as the first names occurring in the Book of 
Genesis, are true Hebrew names, derived from Hebrew roots. 
To question the priority of Hebrew, seemed to the men of that 
generation almost like questioning the truth of Divine revela- 
tion. Clericus might say that the earliest names of the Bible 
are not proper names, but appellatives, and Grotius might 
maintain that Moses translated those names from the primitive 
language into Hebrew; but this was not satisfactory to an age 
which had made up its mind that, as Jewish tradition affirmed, 
Hebrew was the first language of mankind, and the mother of 
all the languages of the earth. 

To-day, as you are awarc, philology has reduced all languages, 





* Miiller’s Science of Language, First Series, p, 135. 
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however dissimilar, to three great families,—the Aryan, the 
Semitic and the Turanian, each with a type peculiar to itself. 
Dismissing the Turanian as the least known, we find that all 
Aryan languages from India to America can be traced back to 
a Proto-Aryan, no longer existent, but the common root from 
which they all sprang. In the same way the Semitic languages 
can, by comparative study, be reduced to a Proto-Semitic, from 
which as the original root they all derived their existence. But 
the Proto-Aryan and the Proto-Semitic have almost nothing in 
common. No genealogical connection is discernible. The 
types are so totally unlike, that an Aryan language cannot 
become Semitic, nor a Semitic, Aryan. And even as regards 
the Semitic languages, the primitive mother that gave them 
birth can by no possibility be identified with Hebrew as we now 
know it. From the Proto-Semitic, whatever it was, there pro- 
ceeded three independent lines of development,—the Aramaic, 
the Hebraic and the Arabic—each with its own characteristics 
displaying themselves in various dialects, and the closest ap- 
proximation to the original type is to be found, not in the 
Hebrew, but rather in the Arabic, which shows less of decay 
than Hebraic, and still less than Aramaic. 

Hebrew, then, claims our attention, not as the first language 
spoken by man, but as that language in which it has pleased 
God to record much the greater part of the revelation He has 
made of Himself. It is the language in which Jehovah spake 
“the Ten Words” from Mount Sinai; in which the Mosaic 
legislation was given to Israel, and through Israel to the world; 
in which the Psalmist, and other inspired poets gave utterance 
to their desires and fears, their confessions and aspirations, 
their joys and sorrows, their praises and thanksgivings, and in 
which holy prophets poured forth their fiery denunciations of 
sin and delineated the coming glories of the Messianic age. 

Whatever importance attaches to the Old Testament itself, 
attaches to the language in which it has been communicated to 
men. It is assuredly not an arbitrary matter, that nearly the 
whole of the earlier revelation has come to us in Hebrew, and 
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all of it in Semitic. Semitic, we may say without exaggeration, 
is the language of religion, as Aryan is of science, politics and 
art. Notwithstanding their defects, there is in all the 
Semitic dialects, a strength, a boldness, a picturesqueness, 
and a delicacy of feeling, which marks them, one and all, 
as especialiy adapted to express religious ideas and emotions. 
‘The same mind that found expression in the Hebrew language 
gave birth, under the influence of Divine inspiration to the sub- 
lime revelations of the Old Testament Scriptures. And it 
would be easy to trace an analogy between these revelations 
and the language in which they have been conveyed to us. It 
is curious to find that even the Divinest thoughts and names of 
the Old Testament connect themselves with questions of Hebrew 
grammar.” 

| It is evident that, for the Biblical scholar, no translation of 
the Old Testament can take the place of the original Hebrew. 
There are always shades of thought, peculiarities of expression, 
degrees of emphasis, which no version can accurately reproduce. 
The Hebrew language is extremely concrete and pictorial in its 
character, as well in its prose as in its poetry. ‘In. the 
history, the past is not described, it is painted. It is not the 
ear that hears, it is rather the eye that sees. The course of 
events is made to pass before the eye ; the transactions are all 
acted over again. The past is not a fixed landscape, but a 
moving panorama. The use of the tenses in the Hebrew histo- 
rical writings is specially remarkable. To the young student 
of Hebrew the constant use of the (so-called) future tense in 
the description of the past appears, perhaps, the most striking 
peculiarity of the language. But the singular phenomenon 
admits of an easy explanation. It was because the Hebrew 
viewed and dessribed the transactions of the past, not as all 
past and done, but as in actual progress and process of evolve- 
ment, that he makes such frequent use of the so-called future. 
In imagination he quits his own point of time and lives over 
the past. With his reader he sails down the stream of time, 
and traces with open eye the winding course of history. It is 
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impossible always to reproduce exactly in English this peculia- 
rity of the Hebrew Bible.’ And so the time will never arrive ~ 
when the scholar can dispense with the Hebrew language, if he 
would gather the full strength of meaning which God has gra- 
ciously communicated in the sacred pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

But there is a special reason fur a more thorough study of 
this language at the present time. There have arisen questions 
of Biblical criticism which, however we may deprecate them as 
tending to undermine faith in the inspired Word, are yet pro- 
pounded to us in all sincerity and earnestness, and must be 
calmly and honestly met. They cannot be ignored, neither 
will they suffer themselves to be frowned down. They are sha- 
king the Free Church of Scotland to its centre to-day; they 
will agitate the Church in America to-morrow. What shall be 
done? Of this we may rest quietly assured, that when the 
smoke of battle shall have cleared away, the character of the 
Bible as a divinely-inspired Book will be found to be unharmed. 
But meanwhile it behooves those that cherish faith in a super- 
natural revelation, to gird themselves for the conflict. Anda 
large part of their preparation will lie in an accurate acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew. For the evidence on which rationalists and 
negative critics rest their case is to a great extent linguistic, 
and only he who can meet them on that ground will achieve the 
victory. At all events it is not well that the assailants of 
Old Testament revelation should, as has too often been the 
case, be superior in their mastery of its language to those who 
reverently acknowledge that revelation as coming from God. 

But the other Semitic languages also have claims upon our 
attention. They are important in various directions. How- 
ever, I have time now only for a remark or two on their value 
as aids to the study of Hebrew and of the Old Testament. 

It is well known to-day that no language can be rightly un- 
derstood except in the light of the family to which it belongs. 





1 McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, Vol. iv., p. 133. 
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This is true of Hebrew as of all other languages. Its pheno- 
mena must be studied by the comparative method, which has 
been applied with such success to the Aryan family. “A 
merely superficial comparison of the vocabulary and accidence 
—to say nothing of the syntax—is sufficient to reveal the fact 
that all the Semitic languages are intimately connected with 
one another, and that the nations speaking them must, at one 
period or another, have dwelt together in a common home: 
more accurate and systematic research shows that none of them 
can lay claim to exclusive priority above the rest, as being 
the one from which the others are derived (in the same manner, 
for instance, as the Romance languages are derived from Latin,) 
but that they are all the descendants of a deceased mother, 
whose prominent characteristics, though with different degrees 
of clearness and purity, they all still reflect. Each, after its 
separation from the parent stock, pursued a path of its own ; 
some, as it would seem, through long years preserving almost 
intact many of the features they originally possessed ; others, 
on the contrary, lopping these off, or else assimilating them 
with greater or less rapidity. It is just in virtue of this wneven 
development of language, just in virtue of the fact that what is 
mutilated or obscured in one language is frequently in another 
language of the same family retained in a relatively unimpaired 
condition, and transmitted so into historical times that the ex- 
planation of one by the other is still possible, even when the 
relationship lies no longer in a direct line.” ’ There are phe- 
nomena in Hebrew which, taken by themselves, can never be 
adequately explained, but which the moment they are viewed 
in the general light of the family, are seen to be nothing but 
the remains, scattered here and there, of a stratification which 
Arabic has at times preserved entire. Each language illumi- 
nates every other of its class, and by a scientific comparison 
of all, we reach the original type after which they were formed, 
and by means of which we are enabled to say where a given 


1 Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, by Driver, p. 231. 
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language, Hebrew, for instance, is in a state of decay, where 
the germs inherited from its primitive mother have remained 
undeveloped, and where it has advanced iff a path peculiar to 
itself. In this way obscurities are cleared up, anomalies are 
reduced to law, and the language becomes intelligible in all its 
features. This is now so well understood that theological semi- 
naries everywhere, instead of confining themselves to the teach- 
ing of Hebrew, are at least giving the opportunity for a broader 
study of the Semitic languages generally. 

But while these languages possess a high philological value 
for the student of Hebrew, they are of still higher value when 
considered from a theological point of view: they are the 
medium of a literature that affords material aid to the historical 
interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. He who would 
see the proof of this needs only to glance into a first-class com- 
mentary and mark how often the author seeks for help from 
the ancient Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic versions, from 
the better Rabbinic interpreters, like Rashi and Aben Ezra, and 
even from that most remarkable production of post-biblical Ju- 
daism, the Talmud. 

In this view, a simple, brief inscription is often of inestimable 
value. Take a single illustration: Isaiah, in ch. xv. and xvi. of 
his book, records a prophecy against Moab, which is character- 
ized by peculiar words, forms and meanings nowhere else found 
in his writings ; and for this, among other reasons, certain cri- 
tics have denied his authorship of this passage. But in 1868 
there was discovered in the land of Moab a memorial stone 
erected by Mesha, king of Moab, nearly nine centuries before 
the Christian era, on which is an inscription written in the 
Moabite language, which only differed dialectically from the 
Hebrew of the Bible. Now to say nothing of the light which 
this inscription has shed on questions of Semitic paleography 
and language, as well as on questions of Old Testament history 
and religion, I refer to it simply as settling forever the critical 
doubt of the genuineness of Isaiah’s oracle against Moab. It 
contains the same linguistic peculiarities, one and all, which 
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are found in the Isaianic prophecy, and which afforded some 
ground for the doubt whether Isaiah was its author. The 
Moabite stone now makes it evident that the prophet, in wri- 
ting against Moab, consciously and intentionally imitates the 
language of Moab. 

It must be remembered that the old Testament is but a frag- 
ment of a more extensive Hebrew literature that has perished. 
It is not surprising that it contains many words which are 
found but once in the whole compass of its books, or which 
bear a peculiar sense once, though found often, it may be, with 
other senses. Now in such cases the student of the Bible will 
realize that a knowledge of the other Semitic languages, and 
of the ancient Semitic versions is invaluable. A word may 
occur but once in Hebrew, but its root will be found in some of 
the cognate dialects, by means of which its meaning may be 
ascertained. And where there still is doubt we have in the old 
translations the benefit of the knowledge of those who lived at 
a time when the consciousness of the language had not alto- 
gether died out. In this view the earlier Targums and the 
old Syriac version are especially important. 

Time, however, will not permit me to pursue the subject, 
though much remains unsaid. Perhaps I have already taxed 
your patience too much. Ifso, I can only express my regret, 
and beg you to set it down to the pardonable enthusiasm of one 
who realizes how helpful to the student of the Bible is even a 
very moderate knowledge of the Semitic languages. 
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Art. VIIIL—THE PREACHER AND HIS THEME. 


BY REV. S. G. WAGNER, D. D 


Man’s life is destined for something higher than mere eating 
and drinking. It is the rich gift of God, and finds its true end, 
not in itself, but in God. In its relation to the earth, it is a 
pilgrimage,—not, therefore, to terminate here, but to advance 
to a purer existence when once it has cast off its earthly tene- 
ment. For this end God has established on earth a kingdom 
of grace—a spiritual kingdom. In this spiritual kingdom, Christ 
Jesus has made every needful provision for the guidance and 
help of our souls in our journey through this world. Not only 
has He established for us the Church, which is the spiritual 
“ mother of us all ;” not only has He caused all Holy Scripture 
to be written for our learning; but in order to give force to Holy 
Scripture, and for the ministration of those ordinances which 
according to His own wisdom, seem to be necessary for the 
growth of His mystical Body, the Church, He has ordained a 
standing ministry, to act in His name and by His authority ; 
and with that ministry He has promised to abide to the end of — 
the world. The appointment of the ministry under the Gospel 
Dispensation is therefore as real a Gift and Institution of our 
God and Saviour as the Sacraments themselves, or as the Bible, 
If the Sacraments of the Christian Church are ordained by 
Christ Himself, so also is the Christian Ministry ; one is as much 
a Divine Institution as the other. 

It requires but very little earnest consideration to be assured 
that, in the time of our Lord, the Apostles were the only persons 
commissioned by Him to act in His name, to preach the Gospel 
and beseech men, in His stead, that they be reconciled unto 
God. And before He left the world, He gave them full power 
to set all things in order in the spiritual kingdom which He 
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founded. He gave them power to instruct men in things per- 
taining to that kingdom, to admit new converts into it by Bap- 
tism, and to feed them with the Heavenly Bread. The words 
of Christ to His Apostles were: ‘1 appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as My Father hath appointed unto Me.” ‘As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you.”’ “‘ He breathed on them and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.” ‘‘ And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying: All power is given unto Me in Heaven and in 
Earth, Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have command- 
ed you : and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” By these words, therefore, our Saviour made the Apostles 
rulers of His kingdom upon the earth; all spiritual power was com- 
mitted into their hands ; they were empowered to act in Christ’s 
stead, in so far as the interests of His kingdom might demand; 
in the name of their absent Master, and by His authority, as 
His ministers, and stewards of the mysteries of God, to perforfn 
such spiritual actions—to preach Christ crucified, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God ; and to administer such Sacraments 
as were necessary for the life and well-being of the members of 
His Body, the Church. 

But as the Church was to continue till the end of the world, 
and as the Apostles were but men soon to die like others, it was 
necessary that their power should continue, although they 
themselves were to die—else when they were dead, there would 
have been no ruling power anywhere, no authority to preach 
the Gospel, to settle disputes, or to decide what was true 
doctrine—no persons authorized to baptize, or to administer the 
Lord’s Supper ; no order in the Body of Christ ; all would have 
been confusion and uncertainty, and the promise of Christ to 
abide with the Apostles till the end of the world would have had 
neither meaning nor truth in it. To prevent any such state of 
things as this, the Apostles took care to make provision for men 
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to stand in their places when they had entered on their reward ; 
and so we read that they ordained elders in every city—they 
set apart others, to be their successors. As the Son sent the 
Apostles, so did they send others; as for instance St. Paul, who 
himself was as one “born out of due time,” specially and 
miraculously called of God—sent Timothy and Titus, and also 
gave them power to send others again, saying to Timothy, 
“Lay hands suddenly on no man,” and to Titus, “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I 
had appointed thee.” And he tells Timothy “ Not to neglect 
the gift which he had by the laying on of his hands, and to 
commit the same to faithful men, who should be able to teach 
others also.” True, our Lord, when He ascended on high, gave 
gifts unto all, even to the rebellious, as the Psalmist says—but 
He sees fit to impart these gifts through the instrumentality of 
other men; some are especially “separated unto the work,” and 
they must be visibly called as was Aaron, who was not only 
called by God, but visibly ordained by the laying on of the hands 
of Moses. Hence the Church. of the different ages has been 
wont to set apart men—to educate, to train and to ordain them 
to the sacred office of the ministry, so that thus there might be 
committed to men a standing power of successive ministry to the 
end of the world—that there might never fail in the Church 
men authorized by Christ Himself and not by their own fancies 
to administer validly the Sacraments ordained by Christ; to 
intercede between God and the people ; to bless them in the name 
of God; to teach and preach the facts of the Gospel and the 
obligations they involve; and to perform those offices which will 
always be necessary to the end of time, “‘ for the perfecting of 
the saints and for the edifying of the Body of Christ.” How 
important, therefore, that an office of such high dignity and 
tremendous responsibility should neither be rashly assumed by, 
nor indiscriminately imposed upon men! The original intention 
evidently was that it should be intrusted to those only who, by 
the sanctity of their lives, by their knowledge, their faith and 
their prudence might be capable of sustaining its weight. 
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But we have thus far been considering the man as the 
‘minister of God,”—let us now view him as the ‘‘ Preacher,” 
and turn the attention of the reader to one of the main functions 
and duties of this high office, viz., to preach—“to negotiate be- 
tween God and man,” as an ambassador for Christ Jesus, to 
echo His high mandates and to beseech men to be reconciled to 
God. We have a notable example of the true preacher in St. 
Paul, the great preacher of the Gentiles, who, no doubt, next to 
Christ Himself, is the best model for the preacher of the Gospel 
in all ages of the Christian era. We find his sense of the 
nature and extent of his official duties and obligations expressed 
in his first letter to the churches at Corinth, in which he says, 
‘“‘ We preach Christ crucified,” and why? Because “ He is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.”” “ Necessity is laid 
upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.” 
The whole office is, as this same Apostle elsewhere expresses it, 
‘‘for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying of the Body of 
Christ, till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. That we 
henceforth be no more children tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine by the sleight of men and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but 
speaking the truth in love may grow up into Him in all things, 
which is the Head, even Christ.’’ Accepting of the Apostle’s 
judgment as his own—and no judgment differing from this 
whether in much or in little has he a right to accept—no 
minister of the Gospel, at all conscious of his position, can fail to 
be impressed by the unutterable responsibility of the sacred office 
into which he has been properly inducted. What mere creature 
of flesh and blood can think of such a commission and not tremble! 
Verily, if the Great Master had not Himself assigned these 
duties to mortals, to men of like passions with others, we should 
hardly have supposed it possible they could discharge them. 
We should have thought it more befitting that the “ heavenly 
intelligences” should have come down from their home of 
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purity, and assuming visible shape, should have addressed to 
men the truths, invitations and warnings of the Gospel. Or 
else a perverted human judgment might perchance have seen 
more of * the eternal fitness. of things,” in the setting apart of 
men like a John the Baptist, or even like the “ Son of Mary,” 
for such a responsible mission! 

But infinite wisdom has seen fit to order that earthen vessels 
should bear the treasures of the Gospel, and that unclean lips 
should announce its solemn truths. The unthinking multitude 
will readily take issue with the proposition that the ministry, 
of all the professions known to man, imposes on the spirit the 
heaviest load. All that the conscientious servant of Christ 
Jesus can usually feel, under the most favorable circumstances, 
is a hope that he has not labored in vain in his effort to preach. 
How often is he disappointed in what appeared to be hopeful 
and encouraging results—many going back and walking nomore 
with Christ—so that he is sometimes almost tempted to think 
thatin scarce a single instance is his preaching a savor of life unto 
life, and perhaps to draw the conclusion that his life’s work has 
been a failure! This thought rests like an incubus upon him 
at all times! He lies down at night with it. It rises, like a 
ghost before him, when he opens his eyes to the light of day. 
It goes with him into his seasons of so-called relaxation. “I 
have the care of immortal souls,” is a thought that lies with 
mountain weight upon him, and more than anything else—more 
than all the labors connected with his office, tends to bring 
on premature weakness and decay. This fact alone unravels a 
mystery and supplies a reason for the frequent and sudden 
deaths in the ranks of the Christian ministry! Did we not so 
infallibly know and so confidently believe that God has made 
man the organ of His revealed word, we would at times be in 
danger of skepticism—disposed to believe that there are few 
fitted to this great work—few who have temperaments adapt- 
ed to it, enabling them to sympathize with souls in distress, 
who have hardihood of nerves that shall render them proof 
against alienation, opposition and discouragement—few who 
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have learning enough, where so much research is required, es- 
pecially in these latter days, or piety enough where Gabriel’s 
zeal would scarce meet the exigency. Often does the minister’s 
heart—catching the contagion from St. Paul—sink oppressed 
under such thoughts, trembling lest having endeavored “to 
preach to others, he himself should be a cast-away.” But his 
Christian faith interposes and asks, Why despair? ‘No man 
taketh this honor upon himself, but he that is called of God.” 
We have not our authority from ourselves. Our commission is 
from Jesus Christ, from heaven above. The work is assigned 
to us weak mortals by One who knew that weakness, and who 
has said, “ My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” That other sweet promise—“ Lo, 
I am with you alway,” is the staff on which many a weary and 
desponding minister rests, as he sits musing in his study, or ri- 
ses, trembling through every nerve to deliver his responsible 
message. “The gates of hell shall not prevail against you.” 
Though devils rage and fools blaspheme; though the whole tide 
of corruption rise up to confront them ; though the whole bat- 
talion of hell were let loose, yet men are commissioned to 
preach, and Christ has promised to be with them! Thanks be 
to our Lord for this sweet promise, so consolatory under our 
conscious weakness—so encouraging amid the obstacles we have 
to encounter ! 

But we would not lose sight of the fact that the preacher 
has his human side—a more or less weak side,—which is often 
influenced and powerfully swayed by his surroundings. Not 
all men are alike conscientiousx—not all men do equally see 
the importance of manfully fighting for the truth and maintain- 
ing the dignity and honor of the pulpit, despite the rapidly 
growing tendencies of modern infidelity. It cannot be denied 
that some do make a sinecure out of the sacred office which they 
hold—they feel little concern and less inclination to buckle on 
the armor as against the mighty host that has come up to battle 
with Zion’s God. True, the age in which we live has made it 
an especially difficult task to preach the simple Gospel. The 
mdern pulpit requires great courage. As a somewhat celebra- 
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ted writer of the day has forcibly put it—The attitude of prom- 
inent men of science toward the great questions that relate to 
God, immortality, the nature of the human soul and the Chris- 
tian religion has sadly shaken the faith of a great multitude. 
Society is honeycombed with infidelity. Men stagger in their 
pulpits with their burden of difficulties and doubts. Even some 
of our modern theological seminaries have become shaky places, 
and faith has taken its flight from an uncounted number of 
souls, leaving them in a darkness and a sadness that no words 
can describe. All this is true and well said. It is so true that 
tears may well mingle in one’s ink as he writes it. The shadow 
of doubt seems to be thrown like a black pall over and around 
everything. “ Every heretofore accepted truth, whether it come 
to man by intuition or revelation, must be weighed in the cru- 
cible of modern science. Man is simply a higher form of ani- 
mal, God, as a personality, does not exist. Immortality is a 
dream, and the Christian religion, of course, is a delusion. 
Modern science believes nothing that it cannot prove. There 
may be a personal God, who takes cognizance of the personal 
affairs of men, but science cannot prove it, therefore a belief in 
a personal God is unscientific,” and it may be added, is grow- 
ing quite unpopular among a certain class who affect a superi- 
or intelligence, and who patronizingly look down upon such as 
may still have sufficient courage to believe in the true God and 
in the old story of the cross. These scientists further say— 
there may besuch athing as the human soul—a spirit that has a 
life, or the possibilities of a life, independent of the body ; but 
it cannot be proved. Indeed, it seems to be proved that all the 
phenomena of what we call mind are attributable to changes that 
take place among the molecules of the brain. Therefore a belief 
in the human sonl is unscientific. Of course, if there is no human 
soul, there is nothing to save, and if there be nothing to save, 
either Christ did not exist, and the Bible is a fable; or else, if 
Christ did exist, He was, consciously or unconsciously an impos- 
tor, and His death on the cross a merited punishment—and the 
hopes and expectations of the Christians of all ages are vain, and 
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preachers a set of deluded fools! And because these men affect 
this very unphilosophical infidelity under the name of philoso- 
phy, the unsanctified intelligence of the day consents to call 
them profound philosophers! This picture is not overdrawn. 
Who that reads the large metropolitan dailies of the fertile 
American or English press can deny that such is the food served 
from day to day, from week to week, and from year to year to 
the masses who are only too willing to read and enjoy it? Alas, 
alas! for the world when satisfied to drink at the fountain of 
such poisoned waters! “ The doctrine of a universe without a 
personal God, and a man without a soul! God have mercy on 
the man who believes in nothing but what he can prove by’ sci- 
entific methods! We cannot imagine a sadder or more unfor- 
tunate man in the world. God pity him, we say, for if ever a 
human being needed Divine pity, he does. An intelligent man 
standing in the presence of the Almighty God, and endeavor- 
ing to interpret His works, and refusing to see Him because he 
cannot bring Him into the field of his telescope or into the 
range of a ‘scientific method,’ is certainly an object to be pitied 
of angels and of men.” The great misfortune is that men who 
seem to love darkness rather than light, turn to this unscientific 
scientist, this unphilosophical philosopher, and put to him the 
question which Pilate put to the Christ, ‘‘ What is truth ?” (in 
their delusion expecting)—an answer from him, who denies not 
only God, not only the Son of Mary, not only the Gospel with 
its blessed scheme of Redemption, but even the existence of the 
human soul! And in proportion as men have gone after and 
sought to do homage to this ‘‘ Goddess of Science,” the Chris- 
tian pulpit has lost its following, and its consequent conserva- 
tive influence. 

But has not the Gospel pulpit lost to a great extent its wonted 
energy, and been robbed of its power in moulding the minds 
and hearts of men, because of abuses tolerated by those 
who labor in it and who live by it? Not that we deny intel- 
lectuality to the modern pulpit—but because, alas! too much of 
“ the spirit of the age”’ has found its way into it. The pulpit 
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must take the tone of the times, and the preacher in his effort 
to accommodate himself to the bustling age in which he lives 
and acts, too often loses sight of the dignity of his office, and 
forgets that he is a preacher of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, of 
the “ mild, pacific Prince.” The Christian community of the 
United States witnessed lamentable instances of this glaring 
defection in several of the large metropolitan cities during the 
recent political campaign. The common-places of religion and 
a true Christian morality had suddenly become too barren as 
themes for discussion by these modern religio-political Samsons 
and Goliaths of a desecrated pulpit! Though professedly 
laboring in and for a Kingdom which, as the Master says, is 
not of this world, they joined hands with the unregenerated 
secularist, and engaged in a common work with the avowed in- 
fidel and the notorious blasphemer, their political congenial 
opinions meanwhile levelling any diifference in religious 
opinion that may have existed between them. Rumor will 
have it, that as # legitimate result, their flocks are scattering 
—and if it be so it is to their credit, for such a spectacle is 
certainly calculated to disgust all right-minded laymen, who, 
after all, wish to be fed, not upon political husks, but upon 
the plain, substantial food of the Gospel. In the light of these 
facts, is it to be wondered at that men publicly declare their 
loss of confidence in the modern pulpit, and alas! even allow 
themselves, through lack of proper discrimination, to lose faith 
in the Christian Church as a Divine Institution! How long, 
O Lord, how long! When will men cease to profane Thy 
sanctuary! How must the words of the Apostle sound to the 
ears of such men—‘“ Wo unto me, if I preach not the Gospel !” 

There is still another reason why the message of the preacher 
fails, in large measure, to strike a responsive chord in the 
minds and hearts of the masses, viz.: the change in the social 
status. Formerly, the social state was more quiescent. Busi- 
ness was transacted with less intensity of action. Men were 
content with moderate gains, and slow advances towards wealth. 
Christians were more contemplative, read more solid works, 
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thought more, prayed more. The pages of the Bible were 
more familiar to the eye—those of the newspaper less so. 
Men had more time and they took more for these duties. 
Religion was then a subject of healthful excitement. It was the 
great topic. Now, it is not religion, certainly not in its highest 
sense ; no, it is the world; it is science; it is improvement, poli- 
tics and the various forms of material advancement. The outward, 
not the inward is the cause of excitement now, and keeps the mind 
under a stretch which almost precludes the possibility of calm 
reflection. Place a community so excited under the Gospel, 
and how much interest will they feel in its announcement? 
Give them but one day in seven to think of eternal things, 
while the rest of the week is oceipied in intense worldly excite- 
ment, and how little chance has the pulpit to influence them! 

But what has this to do with the preacher? some may ask ; 
and why should he be affected by it? The question shows an 
ignorance of human nature. The preacher does feel it and 
suffer from it. By a sort of social contagion, he is himself un- 
favorably excited. He goes into the pulpit under the dis- 
heartening thought, too, that his people are not there to be 
interested in his great theme ; that they will be glad when the 
Sabbath sun is set and the rattling of Mammon’s car is again 
heard on the streets in its impetuous career. Everything that 
disheartens and discourages the preacher, breaks the power of 
the pulpit. He cannot speak with earnestness when the minds 
of his hearers are so jaded and listless that they cannot be 
aroused by his preaching. It may be replied that then should the 
minister be yet more earnest. Here again tvo little account is 
made of human weakness. Ministers are not angels. They 
are men of like passions with others, and they cannot withstand 
the pressure, if long continued, of such dispiriting circum- 
stances. 

The whole state of things is spiritually unhealthy. What 
is required of the Christian community to advance the power 
of the pulpit is, a more contemplative, studious and devotional 
state of the church. More real and deeper Christian experi- 
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ence is required; more searchings of heart ; more prayerful 
study of God’s word with fewer angry disputations concerning 
its teachings; more hungering for the bread and thirsting for 
the water of life. The excitement in preacher and hearers 
must be more inward; he, like Moses, conversing with God, 
and they, like Israel, ready to hear what God the Lord will 
speak. Let each preacher strive to keep up the intellectual 
dignity of the pulpit by severe, conscientious study, faithful 
labor and the annunciation of solid Gospel truths, uttered in 
tones of deep earnestness, trusting in God that the day will 
yet come when men shall see the utter vanity of all this worldly 
excitement, and of this strange fire of another Gospel of man’s 
devising. The word of God is not susceptible of change. It 
shall endure forever. This is our sheet-anchor amid the storm, 
and we watch the conflicting elements in this contest between 
faith and infidelity, between irreverence and a due regard for 
God’s honor, in the strength of the undoubted assurance that 
a brighter, calmer scene will follow, when truth, like the day- 
star shall shine forth in her unstained purity and undimmed 
lustre ! 

But what is the one great theme of the preacher? “We 
preach Christ crucified,” says St. Paul, who was never occu- 
pied with trifling themes. “Christ crucified” was his grand 
subject of discourse, and wherever else he touched he was sure 
to revert to Christ. And we may say too that the Saviour 
Himself is our great Example upon this point. While the 
Pharisees were discussing the due breadth of a phylactery, or 
the tithes of their mint, anise and cummin, Jesus, an obscure 
Galilean, by dwelling upon judgment, mercy and the love of 
God, drew away great multitudes after Him, who forsook their 
professed teachers, to follow the lowly Nazarene. And yet 
Jesus Christ had little of what is commonly called eloquence in 
His preaching. He delivered, so far as we know, only one long 
discourse, “the Sermon on the Mount;” and that was de- 
livered sitting down, a posture not very favorable to oratory ; 
while the most of His preaching was in short sentences of two 
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or three verses, or in brief parables. Yet the common people 
heard him gladly, and even the Jewish officers confessed that 
never man spake like thisman. His eloqence was that of truth. 
His popularity arose from His showing men how to be happy, 
and satisfying the desires of their immortal souls. And it is a 
matter of astonishment to see how often the essential truths of 
the Gospel will bear repetition in the pulpit without producing 
weariness or disgust. We have but a few vital doctrines on 
which to dwell, and new discourses are only like turning the 
kaleidoscope, presenting the same things in a new light. Yet, 
it is no more strange that this does not become wearisome than 
that bread should be upon our tables at every meal without being 
loathed. It meets our wants and therefore it is not loathed! 

In the vast theme, as presented for the preacher by the 
Apostle, we have the sum and substance of the Gospel, and it 
is to the preaching of the Gospel that the man is set apart. 
There are many useful subjects, in the discussion of which, as 
a Christian and a member of society, he may engage ; but as a 
preacher, he has but one subject—-the Gospel. He is an am- 
bassador for Christ, beseeching sinners, in His name, to be re- 
conciled through the Gospel; and thus it is the Gospel which 
is to be preached to every creature. By the Gospel is meant 
“the doctrine of Christ crucified for the salvation of the 
world.” And this is the sum and substance of the whole word 
of God. 

Every truth in the Bible belongs to this Gospel, but the 
preaching of any truth in the word of God is not the preaching 
of the Gospel, unless the connection of that truth with the fact 
of “ Christ crucified” is clearly exhibited. Thus the truth 
that there is one God is a doctrine of the Bible. But it is also 
taught the Mohammedan by the Koran. The truth of it is 
not conditioned by the need of the Gospel, or by the fact that 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, and lived and labored for 
a few years, and then died the death of a malefactor on the 
cross. To preach, therefore, the existence of one God is not 
to preach Christ crucified, unless the connection between that 
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doctrine and the cross of Christ be, at the same time, declared. 
‘Thou believest,” says the Apostle, “ that there is one God ; 
thou doest well; the devils also believe and tremble.” And so 
must the preaching of the one God excite nothing but terror in 
the mind of the sinner, except He be exhibited as God in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself. In this relation, the God 
of the Gospel is a different Being from the God of the Koran, 
or from the Great Supreme Cause of the deist. 

“Out of Christ, God is a consuming fire.” The preacher, 
therefore, who exhibits God as a consuming fire, except he, at 
the same time, exhibit Him as the God of love, is not a preach- 
er of “Christ crucified,” whatever else he may be. The Law 
of God with its requisitions and sanctions is truth from the 
Word of God—a matter of Divine revelation; but it is 
truth which was revealed before Jesus Christ. To preach the 
Law with its heavy obligations is not to preach “ Christ cru- 
cified,” unless the redemption from the curse of the Law, and 
its satisfaction by the life and death of the Son of God is, at 
the same time, exhibited. 

The duty of repentance is a doctrine of the Word of God, 
taught by the Saviour, but to preach a sorrow for sin and a re- 
turn of the affections unto God, without, at the same time, 
showing that this return of the affections is alone possible, and 
must hence be made through the atonement and mediation of 
Jesus Christ, is not to preach “ Christ crucified.” 

The grand, distinctive characteristic of Christianity is the 
mediation of Christ Jesus. When, then, this fact or doctrine 
makes no part of the discourse, Christ crucified, the grand 
theme of the Apostle, is not preached. As the minister, there- 
fore, is set apart to preach the Gospel, and as Christ crucified 
is that Gospel in a nutshell, he cannot, at any time, omit the 
publication of this theme, salvation through Jesus Christ, with- 
out a neglect of duty. He violates his commission. It is a 
vain objection to say, that as everything cannot be said in one 
sermon, there are times when the publication of this truth may 
be omitted. The answer is apparent; Christ crucified is the 
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theme of the preacher, and he has no right to exclude it for the 
sake of any other theme; and he, who is at a loss how to min- 
gle this fact or doctrine with any other, or who can preach any 
doctrine without intermingling this with it, knows little of the 
richness or sweetness of the cross of Christ. It is from that 
cross all Christian doctrines radiate, and in it they all centre. 
No one ever let his thoughts rest, as they ought, on the cruci- 
fied Redeemer, for a few moments even, without being made a 
better man. Sin dies in that look, faith revives, hope springs 
up, holiness is promoted, and the peace of God is shed abroad. 
Sapless as was the accursed tree, it bore the most precious 
food for our souls; rocky as was the soil in which its root was 
planted, and strange as was the bloody shower which sprinkled 
it, plants of grace and glory grow upon it. 

This is our Tree of Life, and around it is our Paradise. 
Hence the great Preacher of the Gentiles desired to “ know 
nothing ’’ among the Corinthians, “‘ but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” Others might deem the withholding of this doctrine, 
and the preaching of others expedient for a time, and under 
certain circumstances; the Jew might seek after a sign, and the 
Greek after wisdom, but the Apostle preached Christ crucified, 
though deemed a stumbling-block to the Jew and foolishness to 
the Greek, for he knew it to be “ the wisdom of God and the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

They greatly err who suppose that the preaching of Christ 
crucified is only a partial representation of Divine truth. It is 
the sum of all truth. Do you wish to exhibit the character of 
God? Where can you do it so fully as in the tragedy of the 


' eross, which at once revealed His love and mercy, while it ex- 


hibits all His other attributes ? Do you wish to exhibit the law 
of God? How can you do it so fully as in the cross of Christ 
—its justice, in that Christ acknowledged it when He paid its 
penalty—its inexorableness, in that the cup passed not away 
from the lips of God's only Begotten Son, when He stood in 
the sinner’s stead? Do you wish to show the sinner his dan- 
ger? ‘* How can he escape if he neglect so great salvation,” 
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and make of none effect the blood of the atonement? Do you 
wish to urge his repentance? Let mercy link hands with jus- 
tice in the bloody lesson of the cross. Do you wish to prove 
his sinfulness ? Show him how great redemption he needs for 
pardon—the bitter cost to the Saviour. ‘The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all.” 

It is this theme which is the grand attraction of the Scrip- 
tures. “If I be lifted up,” saith Christ, “I will draw all men 
unto me.” It is the fact of Christ crucified which is the great 
incentive of the Christian. It is the love of Christ as exhibited 
in that cross, and not the fear of the wrath of God, which con- 
strains him. ‘“ Looking unto Jesus, let us run the race set 
before us.” It is this simple truth,—Christ Jesus came to save 
sinners and die for them, which is destined to conquer the 
world unto God, to make all nations and kindreds and tribes 
His faithful followers, and to inaugurate His universal King- 
dom, when Christ Jesus shall reign King of nations, as He now 
ruleth King of Saints ! 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


A PopuLaR CoMMENTARY ON THE New TesTaAMENT. By Eng- 
lish and American Scholars of various Evangelical Denomi- 
nations. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited by Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL. D. Vol. Il. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1880. 


WE take great pleasure in noticing this rew work. We did 
not receive the first volume on St. Matthew and St. Mark, but 
so far as we have examined this second volume, which contains 
the gospel of St. John and the Acts of the Apostles, it com- 
mends itself very highly. It is « volume that it is a pleasure 
to use, so far as its outward form is concerned. The binding, 
quality of paper, and type, are all of the very best quality, and 
these are in keeping with its internal worth. The commentary 
on St. John is by Prof. William Milligan, D. D., University of 
Aberdeen, and Prof. Wm. F. Moulton, D. D., De Lees College, 
Cambridge; that on the Acts of the Apostles is by D. 8. How- 
son, D. D., Dean of Chester, and Canon Donald Spence, Rec- 
tor of St. Pancras, London. The corrections in the translation 
are given at the bottom of the page, and the new translation is 
then given in the Commentary. It is a different work altoge- 
ther from Lange's Commentary, which Dr. Schaff has just com- 


_ pleted. It is more of a popular character, and designed for 


use by those who are unacqiainted with Greek. Yet it is none 
the less scholarly. There is evidence on every page of the 
great care and ability with which it has been prepared. The 
translation is especially fine. In this respect it is decidedly the 
best we have ever seen. While it aims especially to bring out 
the most literal sense of the Greek, giving careful attention to 
all the nice distinctions and shades of meaning of the original, 
and does not aim so much at classic English in the rendering, 
and will be found no doubt to differ in this respect from the 
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new translation which is now waited for with so much interest 
by the Christian world; yet one cannot but feel that it has the 
benefit of the scholarship that has been so long engaged on the 
translation referred to. We know of no commentary that has 
paid so much attention to this point, and the English reader is 
not bothered by any learned references or quotations from the 
original. The machinery has all disappeared, and the results 
simply remain. 

We can give quite as high praise also to the comments. 
They are original and fresh. They are not burdened by at- 
tempts at giving the interpretation of every commentator who 
has ever gone before. Here again only results appear. And 
this is brief and to the point, while it is not lacking in depth. 
St. John’s gospel is itself the most spiritual and profound of the 
four, and any one who seeks to unfold its meaning should him- 
self be deeply penetrated by the spirit of the beloved disciple. 
An examination particularly of the sixteenth chapter shows that 
the commentator enters deeply into the rich mystical depths of 
the inspired writer. 

The two volumes thus far published reach through the Acts 
of the Apostles, and we would judge that the whole New Tes- 
tament may be embraced in comparatively few volumes, so as 
to bring the whole work within the reach of a large class of 
readers. Ministers who may not be able to get Lange’s com- 
mentary will find this very satisfactory, and laymen, Sunday 
School teachers, and other associations, will find it suited to 
their wants. We predict for it a very extensive circulation 
wherever it becomes known. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY oF THE Hoty Scriptures. By 
Henry M. Harman, D.D. Third Edition. Revised. 


We have already calied the attention of our readers to this 
work. As we anticipated, it has met a widely felt want. Of 
this we could have no better proof than the fact that it has in a 
short time reached a third edition, and been adopted by the 
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Methodist Episcopal Conferences into the course of study run- 
ning through four years. 

This new edition is no mere reprint of the old. The author 
has revised and enlarged his book by adding to the New Testa- 
ment part three valuable chapters (chaps. v., vi. and vii.), co- 
vering not less than twenty-six pages, and giving an account 
of the most importaat MSS. of the New Testament, of the an- 
cient versions, and of the editions of the Greek Testament. 
The book will be found serviceable by ministers generally and 
by the more intelligent laymen. 


CuristT1An Soctonocy. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Department of Wittenberg College. New York: I. R. Funk 
& Co., 10 and 12 Dey Street, 1880. 


JAPANESE Farry Wor.tp. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of Japan. By 
William Elliot Griffis, Author of “ Mikado’s Empire.” Lllustrated. By 
Osawa, of Tokio. Schenectady, N. Y., James H. Barhyte, 1880. 

The literature of a people reveals their inner life. In this little 
book we have presented the literature that interests the children of 
Japan. ‘There is something in these stories that shows how nearly 
all nations are allied in the deeper currents of life. They show, at the 
same time, the influence of a heathen religion on the notions of the 
wonderful that are here portrayed. The second story on “The 
Travels of the Two Frogs,’’ we once heard told by a popular lecturer, 
to illustrate traits of certain American travelers in Europe, and it 
brought down the house. We did not know then that the story 
itself had traveled from Japan. We have submitted these -stories 
to Mr. Yamanaka, the Japanese student at F. & M. College, and he 
identifies them as genuine Japanese stories, with some of which he 
was familiar in his boyhood in Japan. It is an interesting story 
book for children, and also instructive in reference to life and lore 
in that far-off empire. 

Several book-notices are held over for want of space. 








